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How to get a book is as important 
a matter of practical knowledge as 
how to know whether a book is worth getting. The 
careful reviews and notices of new books that appear 
in the department of Books and Writers in The 
Sunday School Times furnish information on the lat- 
ter point, And now this paper is ready to furnish 
real help to its readers on the former point, and 
explains the new plan in full on page 155 of this 
week’s issue. 


How to Get a Book 
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Gain of Foundation Planting for a harvest is even better 

Work than gathering in a harvest. Hired 
men can reap the standing grain, and bind it into 
sheaves. That work is simple, and it is attractive to 


‘the natural eye. He who is hungry is ready to enter 
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the waving fields and take of the bending ears. But 
it requires faith to bury in the earth a handful of 
corn, and wait long months for any return from the 
planted seed. Character is shown and is gained by 
this exercise of faith. It is the same in the mental 
and moral field as in the natural one. It requires 
more character to do foundation work in a new mis- 
sion school, in a young church, or in a growing uni- 
versity, than to take hold of a movement that is 
already a success; and character is expanded and 
uplifted in the doing of this foundation work that 
calls for faith. 
es 


Faith is work. It often requires 
most earnest work to lay hold of 
what one can believe. Two things are easy. It is 
easy to assent without any real belief; and it is easy 
to give up, to say, “ I don’t understand these matters, 
I don’t bother about them.” But to trouble ourselves 
about matters of faith, to labor for that which is 
worthy to be believed, is work. The toil of disciplin« 
ing the spiritual powers is real, and it is exacting. 
There are probably three people who are willing to 
work like a drudge, to one who is willing to work 
like an apostle, so genuinely real is the toil for spir- 
itual effectiveness. One may sit down with his Bible, 
or with his conscience, and examine into some ques- 
tion of faith, keeping at it for an hour, or a day, until 
he has gotten a measure of light, when he would 
breathe a sigh of relief if somebody called him to go 
out and saw a cord of wood. A man earnest to grasp 
great thoughts, or understand great trutlis, or look deep 
into profound mysteries, is, in truth, one of the world’s 
hard workers. Do you see a man whose faith is so 
assured that no oppositions of question or doubt 
trouble it? It is because in that matter he has 
worked out his salvation. The way to rest and peace 
here, as everywhere, is through labor. 


Laborious Faith 


Oo. 


Tact is a power which puts all our 
faculties at their best. A man may 
be an acute observer, a correct recorder, a close 
reasoner ; his perceptions may be sharp and quick, 
his conceptions broad, strong, and clear,—and yet all 
these powers of sense and intellect may, for the want 
of tact, be as weaknesses to him. Again, he may be 
tactful in all ordinary: business transactions, in his 
“ managing ” men,—securing their co-operation, and 
warding off antagonisms ; he may be able to control 
a public meeting, and even to sway men, individually 
or in masses, hither and thither, as he purposes,—and 
yet such a man may never carry his use of tact into 
that intercourse which belongs to the region of the 
sympathies and of moral heart-power. Does he use 
tact to prevent his showing the man whom he dis- 
likes that he does dislike him? Does he use it tosave 
hurting the feelings of another against whom he may 
hold a grudge, or with whom he is small enough 
to wish to “get even”? He may be called upon 
to do a duty which is in the nature of superseding 
another who has proved himself more or less ineffi- 
cient. Will he use his power of tact to prevent that 
other from the chagrin of supposing that he has de- 
signedly supplanted him? Many an occasion arises 
in which we can do that which duty calls on us to do, 


Moral Tact 


but in which there is an alternative left tous. We can 
put ourselves to the trouble of preventing one whom 
we should selfishly like to glory over from feeling 
wounded by our method. In doing this, we can put 
ourselves to the same trouble, and use as much tact, 
as we should if we simply wanted to gain his favor 
because it might advance our mgterial interests or 
gratify our ambitions, Or we can show that we have 
not the finer moral tact, the tact of human kindness 
that studies to avoid giving offense to those who may 
have been offensive to us. Which? 
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Blessings of Bereavement 


OF blessing from the breaking of a home circle 

is that thus we are helped to think of our bet- 
ter home. If things went always smoothly with us 
here, if no flowers ever faded, if there were never any 
interruption in our earthly joys, we should not think 
of the enduring things of the invisible world. It is 
when earthly good fails us that we learn to set our 
affections on heavenly good. Many a man has never 
found his home in God till his human nest was deso- 
lated by the storms of sorrow. 

A bereavement in a household also draws all the 
family closer together. Love never reaches its sweet- 
est and best till it has suffered. Homes which never 
have been broken may be very happy in love, and 
very bright with gladness, but after sorrow has been 
a guest there, there is a depth in the love which was 
never experienced béfore. It is a new marriage 
when young parents stapd side by side by the coffin 
of their firstborn. Grief is like a sacrament to those 
who share it with Christ beside them. It brings 
them into a holier fellowship than they have ever 
known in love’s unclouded days. Many homes have 
been saved from harshness of spirit and sharpness of 
speech, from pride and coldness, by a sorrow which 
broke in upon the thoughtless life. The tones were 
softer after that. There was a new gentleness in all - 
the life. Most of us need the chastening of pain to 
bring out the best of our love. 

A bereavement ofttimes proves a blessing to those 
who remain, through the laying upon them of new 
burdens and responsibilities. Many a son has become 
a man the day he saw his ‘father’s form lowered into 
the grave, and turned away to take up the mantle 
that had fallen at his feet,—the care of his mother and 
the management of the business. Many a thought- 
less girl has become a serious woman, as in a day, 
when she returned from her mother’s funeral, and 
put her hand to the duties that now must be hers if 
the home is to be maintained. Many a man has 
grown almost instantly into beautiful gentleness 
when the taking away of the mother of his little 
children compelled him to be to them henceforth 
both father and mother. Heretofore he had left all 
this care to the mother. He had never done more 
than play with his baby when it was happy. Now 
he has to be nurse to it, soothing it when it cries, 
crooning lullabies to hush it tosleep. It is hard, but 
it brings out in him beautiful qualities never suspected 
before. Many a woman has been transformed from 
weakness to strength by the bereavement which took 
her husband from her side, leaving her with littl 
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children to bring up. It seemed as if the burden 
would crush her, but it only brought out noble things 
in her soul,—courage, faith, energy, skill, love,—as 
she took up her new double responsibility. Thus the 
breaking of a home is often the making of thé lives 
on which the sorrow falls. 

Few bereavements cause more disappointment than 
When little children die. But even in these there are 
consolations. Thatthe baby came wasablessing. Life 
was never the same in the home after that, never could 
be the same. Then its stay, whether it was for one 
day, one month, or a year, was ‘ike the tarrying of a 
heavenly messenger. Nothing can ever rob the home 
of the benedictions it left there in its briéf stay. Oft- 
times the influence of the beautiful lite even for a few 
days or weeks is greater in the home and upon the 
lives of the household than that of another child. who 
stays and grows up to mature years. This is one of 
the sorrows which in the Christian home is changed 
into joy. It is never a bitter grief, it has no thorns 
in it. There is never avy anxiety about the baby in' 
‘heaven, as there is ofttimes about the child that lives 
and grows up amd the world’s temptations. The 
niother of a dead baby knows where her child is, in 
whose keeping, and never has any fear for it. 
Thoughts of it are benediotions which fall even out 
of heaven into her heart. 

In one of Mrs. Brownitig's poems she suggests the 

blessing of the memory of a little child in the home 
out of which it had been taken : 


** God lent him, and takes him,’ you sigh.— 
Nay, there let me break with your pain: 
God's generous in giving, say I, 
And the thing which he gives, I deny 
That he can ever take back again. 
“So look up, friends! You who indeed 
Have possessed in your house a sweet piece 
Of the heaven which men strive for, must need 
Be more earnest than others are, speed 
Where they loiter, persist where they cease. 
“ You know how one angel smiles there. 
Then courage! ’Tis easy for you 
To be drawn”by a single gold hair 
Of that curl, from earth’s storm and despair 
To the safe place above us. Adieu!” 


Another blessing of bereavement is the preparation 
for sympathy and helpfulness which comes through 
sorrow. We have to learn io be gentle,—most of us, 
at least. We are naturally selfish, self-centered, and 
thoughtless. Other people’s griefs do not touch us, 
save in a superficial way. Sympathy is not a natural 
gzace ot character, even in most refined natures. Of 
course, we ali feel a momentary tenderness when a 
friend or a neighbor is in any trouble. We cannot 
pass a house with crape on the door, and not, for an 
instant at least, experience a subduing, quieting senti- 
ment. But the power to enter really into sympathy 
with one in grief or pain, comes only through a school- 
ing of our own heart in some way. While a home is 
unbroken, the sorrows of other homes do not find 
responsive echoes in the love that dwellsthere. True, 
“love knows the secret of grief,” but even love that 
has not suffered cannot fully understand the heart’s 
pain, - But when a home has been broken, its inmates 
have a new power of helpfulness. Crape on a neigh- 
bor’s door means more after that. Mrs, Paull never 
wrote any truer words than in her “ Mater Dolorosa,” 
written after she had laid her own-baby away amid 
the white blossoms : 


* Because of one small low-laid head all crowned 
With golden hair 
Forevermore all fair young brows to me 
A halo wear; 
I kiss them reverently. Alas! I know 
The pain I bear. 


/ 


“ Because of dear but close-shut, holy eyes 
Of heaven’s own, blue, 
All little eyes do fill my own with tears, — 
Wha'e’er their hue; 
And motherly I gaze their innocent 
Clear depths into. 
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“ Because of little pallid lips, which once 
My name did call, 
No childish voice in vain appeal upon 
My ears doth fall ; 
I count it all my joy their joys to share 
And sorrows small. 


“* Because of little dimpled hands 
2 Which folded lie, 
All little hands henceforth to me do have 
A pleading cry ; 
I clasp them as they were smal] wandering birds 
Lured home to fly. 


“ Because of little death-cold feet, for earth’s 
Rough roads unmeet, 
I’d journey leagues to save from sin or harm 
Such little feet, 
And count the lowliest sérvice done for them 
So sacred—sweet !”’ 


Thus it is that sorrow in our own home makes all 
the world kin to our hearts. An emptied heart is a 
wonderful interpreter of others’ griefs. The power 
to be a true helper of others, a binder-up of broken 
hearts, a comforter of sorrow, is the most divine of all 
enduements ; surely, then, it is worth while to pay any 
price of pain or suffering to receive the divine anoint- 
ing to such sacred ministry. 

There are other blessings than these which come 
from the heart of God into earth’s broken families, 
when Christ is guest there. There is deep, true 
sympathy with us in heaven; for God's home was 
broken, too. He gave his only begotten Son, that 
into this world’s darkened homes might come blessing 
and healing. 


NOTES ON 
OPEN LETTERS 

Norg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his pinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially ipvited. Under no circumstances is an anony- 
mous letter either answered or read by the Editor. The 
signature to every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar 
handwriting is first looked for. If that be lacking, the docu- 
ment is at once destroyed unread. 


 — 


Principles rather No practical truth concerning the 
than Rulesin Bible is more important to be borne 
the Bible = =in mind in its study than that it is a 
book of principles, and not a book of rules. Yet there 
is hardly any mistake with reference to the Book of 
books that is more common than to suppose that we are 
to look in the Bible for specific rules of conduct for the 
guidance of individuals, of the state, and of the church. 
It is of no use to hunt in the Bible for a settlement of 
questions in that realm. Rules are to be worked out 
from the principles there presented, they are not found 
ready made. An Indiana correspondent, however, seems 
troubled at this very point. He writes: 


Please state in The Sunday School Times why the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lesson Committee do not give us an 
occasional lesson on ‘‘ church government.” 


Perhaps one reason why the Lesson Committee does 
not give a lesson on that subject is because they cannot 
find anything on it in the Bible; or, if one of the Com- 
mittee thinks he sees such a lesson, the other members 
disagree with him. There are only about twenty mem- 
bers of the Lesson Committee, in this country and 
abroad, while there are one or two hundred denomina- 
tions of Christian believers, each of them claiming that 
his denomination is formed and governed according to 
the Bible pattern. They would not be likely to agree 
(would they?) on the one lesson that would make the 
matter clear to all Christians. 

A Massachusetts reader seems to want 2 anecific Bible 
rule us to fasting, to gnide us in the control of our apne- 
tites. He takes exception to the Editor’s reference to 


principles rather than rules in this matter, as laid down 
in the Bible. Thus: mt 


Been eee ee 


In the Notes on Open Letters for February 15 you make 


several assertions, which I believe are in the main correct, upon 
fasting. But you fail to attempt to prove anything from Scrip- 
ture. In this day we take too much for granted, instead of 
backing up every statement, as far as we can, by direct Scrip- 
ture prgof. Will you kindly give your readers another short 
note on the subject, and “ prove all things” from New Tes:a- 
ment Scripture; as I firmly believe there is more misuader- 
standing upon this subject than probably any other so common 


in this day of formalism, outward religious ceremony, dead 
ritualism, and Romish error ? 


It was stated by the Editor that Jesus and his apostles 
fasted at times, and that, while our Lord cautioned his 
disciples against a formal and, mechanical habit in fast- 
ing and in praying, he seemed to recognize the benefits 
of both prayer and fasting, and that we are privileged. to 
shape our lives according to histeaching. This would seem 
to have been a very plain reference to New Testament 
teachings. The Massachusetts correspondent seems to be 
in error in supposing that it is necessary to find a specific 
Bible rule to guide our conduct in all cases. The Bible 
says nothing about forgery, or counterfeiting, or cock- 
fighting, or tight-lacing, on the one hand, or, on the 
other hand, about meetings of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, or the Epworth League, or Young Men’s 
Chri-tian Associations; yet it does not follow that we are 
to refuse to have an opinion on these matters because of 
the lack of Bible references to them. There is no lack 
of general teachings in the New Testament in favor of 
fasting as a means of Christian grace, if the Massachu- 
setts correspondent wants to find them. Jesus himself 
fasted in preparation for his public ministry (Matt, 4; 
1, 2). He seemed to take it for granted that those who 
wanted to be right and to do right would fast. He did 
not urge them not to fast, but he told them how to bear 
themselves when they fasted (Matt. 6: 16-18). .The 
apostles had a period of fasting when they had a special 
religious work to do (Acts 13: 1-8; 14: 28). But even 
if this were not so, while we found by experience that 
we could get nearer to God, and have a clearer head for 
his service, by fasting at times, than by always having a 
full stomach, we should have the privilege, and should 
recognize the duty, of fasting, in case there is no prohi- 
bition of it-in- the New Testament, _He who-has never 
known the gain of fasting as a help toward a better state 
of mind religiously, is to be pitied. God forbid that we 
should be hindered from doing what Jesus and his dia- 
ciples did, and what we learn by experience is best for 
ug to do, merely by the fact that Roman Catholics do the 
same! 





The Gossip 
By John B. Tabb 


| 
O NEAR me dwells my neighbor Death 
That e’en what Silence pondereth 
He catches word for word, 
And promises, some future day, 
To visit me upon his way, 
And tell what he has heard. 


Ellicott City, Md. 
Ho 


Birth and Growth of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society 


By Dr. William Wright 
Editorial Secretary 
S YOU cross London Bridge from south to north, 
the Monument is a conspicpous object in front 
to the right. On your left, in front, stands the Fish- 
monger’s Hall, famous for sumptuous banquets and the 
pictures on its walls. Farther to the left, the second 
house up the river from the bridge is the birthplace of 
the Bible Society. The exact place has just been dis- 
covered by Mr. Henry Morris, vice-chairman of the 
committee. 

The house, which is known as Old Swan Wharf, is 
occupied by John G. Rollins & Go., a firm of American 
merchants, whose New York office is at No. 4 Stone 
Sireet. By the courtesy of the directors, you may ex- 
amine the house externally and internally. 


The building, which rests on 2 stone foundation, is of 
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brick, whitewashed. Og a belt at the base of the gable 


’ there appears'a fluted decoration of the last century. 


When you ascend to the first floor, you find yourself in 
a spacious room about twenty-seven feet long by twenty- 
four broad, and although it contains a number of little 
offices, marked off by low wooden partitions, there is no 
difficulty in making out the original dimensions of the 
place. The decorations, in low relief, of cornice and 
wall-cove, are of the same character and date as those 
seen on the outer wall. 

There is a balcony with tastefully worked iron run- 
ning the length of the house in front of the four windows ; 
and, beyond, you see the great river bearing much of the 
city’s wealth while embosoming many of its dark secrets. 

Tradition marks the place as the residence of an an- 
cient lord mayor of London, but we know as a fact that 
it was occupied by Mr. Joseph Hardcastle and his part- 
ner, Mr. Reyner, at the beginning of the present century. 

At that time the Religious Tract Society and the 
London Missionary Society were in tneir infancy, and 
subject to the pecuniary limitations of infancy, and in 
their emergency Mr. Hardcastle provided accommoda- 
tion for the committees of both societies in his well- 
placed office. 

The 7th of December, 1802, is a momentous date in 
the history of the world. It marks a new starting-point 
in the growth of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

On that day a number of men, whose names are a 
national inheritance, were assembled in the large upper 
room: by the Old Swan Pier. They were consulting 
together in the interests of the Religious Tract Society 
as they looked out over the shining river. The Rev. 
Thomas Charles of Bala was one of the party, and he 
told a story which roused the company to beneficent 
action, and has since thrilled many hearts. 

It was the story of a little girl in Wales called Mary 
Jones. She had no Bible of her own, but she used to 
journey over the Welsh hills to read, by permission, in a 
neighbor’s Bible, and, as she read, her love of the Bible 
grew, until a great purpose was formed in her little heart 
to become herself the possessor of a Bible. 

During the six closing years of the last century,—years 
of gloom in England,—Mary was toiling at little tasks, 
and saving and praying; and while the new century was 
Will young, she started with a brave heart to walk twenty- 
five miles on her bare brown feet to buy the sacred book 
from Charles of Bala. With high hopes she approached 
the good man, her savings of six years in her hand; but 
he was obliged to tell her that all his copies of the Bible 
were sold except one, and that it was already promised 
‘to a purchaser. 

Mary was stunned as by a blow, and, after a few sec- 
onds of dazed bewilderment, she burst into a flood of 
tears, and sobbed as if her heart would break. The rap- 
ture of expectation gave place to the anguish of despair, 
and the happiest little maiden in Wales became bent 
and withered like a crushed and frozen flower, and the 
scalding tears dropped to the floor through her work- 
stained fingers. 

They were only a child’s tears! But they were more 
fruitful than the rank showers of blood that fell, about 
the same time, on the ghastly field of Hohenlinden. 
Tlrey conquered the Rev. Charles of Bala, and Mary, 
still sobbing, looked up, with a face of mingled sunshine 
and shower, and received from his hand the book which 
became the story of her life, and which is now carefully 
preserved as one of the chief treasures in the splendid 
library of the Bible Society. 

On that morning in December, Charles of Bala told 
the pathetic story as only a Welshman with the leve of 
God in his heart could. In those days the war drum 
throbbed so loud that gentle voices were hushed, and 
the lightning deed was lost in the applauding thunder 
at its heels, But Charles of Bala echoed the sharp and 
bitter cry of that young and hungry soul in Wales. He 
told how the child had prayed and worked and saved for 
six years to purchase a Bible of her own, how she had 
walked fifty miles, barefooted, over dusty and flinty 
roads, with a satchel in her hand in which she hoped 
to carry home her prize in triumph, and he described 
the final scene of sorrow and joy. 

The story fell on sympathetic ears, and stirred to 
action loving hearts. Wilberforce listened to the narra- 
tion, and visions of world-wide philanthropy rose before 
him. As Zachary Macaulay listened, his mind turned 
from the wrongs of the slave aud schemes of emancipa- 
tion to the simple gospel of the grace of God which 
should make all men free. Granville Sharp, the patriot 
who resigned office rather than sign a declaration of war 
against America, heard the story, and his heart turned 
to the divine word, the only cement which should bind 
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together all peoples in one great brotherhood. There 
were also present Samuel Mills, Joseph Hughes, John 
Owen, and perhaps others of that philanthropic band 
who, in the early years of the century, laid down the 
lines on which the Christian activities of the church of 
Christ have since moved. 

These great men felt that all was not well, and held 
that God’s Word should be in the hands of his children. 
The suggestion of a Bible society for Wales was ex- 
panded into a society for England and Wales, and, after 
a little thought and discussion, it took on its final form, 
—British and Foreign Bible Society. 

On March 7, 1804, the society was founded, just sixty- 
seven days before the French Empire was proclaimed. 
Both aimed at world-wide dominion, but the Bible 
Society claimed the world for God. Its creed was wide 
as the Bible, and its aim wide as the world; and, while 
the empire founded in force and fraud has crumbled 
away, the dominion of the Bible Society grows more 
extended and stable as time rolls on. - 

With the founding of the Bible Society the world 
awoke to its needs. Twenty-nine Bible societies sprung 
up during the next eleven years, and the year following, 
1816, was signalized by the birth of eight more, the most 
important of which was the American Bible Society, 
now the greatest rival of the British and Foreign in 
peaceful, sisterly, and world-wide enterprise. In all, 
seventy-three Bible societies have come into existence 
since the British and Foreign was founded, and nearly 
all look to the British society as their parent, and 
acknowledge her fostering care. The little seed sown by 
London Bridge at the opening portals of the century has 
become a mighty tree with spreading branches in all 
lands, 

The Bible Society being British, her first care was for 
her own people ; and; when less than two months old, she 
had taken steps to provide an adequate supply of Scrip- 
tures in English, Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, and in the lan- 
guage of the Channel Islands. The well-known story of 
the reception of the first load of Bibles in Wales reads 
like a romance. 

But the Bible Society was foreign as well as British, 
and the committee turned their attention at once to the 
needs of the big world beyond. Till then the teeming 
millions of China were without the Bible. No portion 
of the Scriptures had ever been supplied to the vast 
islands of the ocean, and there was not a scrap of the 
living Bible in all the Dark Continent of Africa. In all 
broad Asia there were just two pre-Reformation yer- 
sions alive, and these Arabic and Persian, for the most 
part existed in rare manuscripts inaccessible to the 
people. ? 

Eighteen centuries of the Christian era had flown, 
and Christ looked down on a Christless world outside 
Christendom. Even in the home land of Jesus the cross 
of a faithless church had gone down before the baleful 
crescent. Nor was all bright and fair in Christendom. 
The Christianity of the South was tarnished with an 
alloy of paganism. The Christianity of the North was 
weighted with a sediment of superstition, and the church 
of Christ had lost her first love and aggressive energy. 
The Reformation was an effort for purer light and larger 
freedom, and, though it laid the foundation for future 
energy, it gave no Bible to the heathen, 

A new era opened with the founding of the Bible 
Society. The Bible as a living power had shifted from 
the stagnant East to the progressive West, and became 
in a special manner the heritage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The first eighteen centuries had produced forty 
versions of the Bible in whole or in part. The last 
eighteen years has produced more than three times that 
number. Moreover, a large number of the older versions 
have undergone revision during the last eighteen years, 
and there are at the present moment about a thousand 
scholars engaged on over a hundred versions, in the 
work of translation and revision. +» 

The society’s versions now number about two hundred 
and thirty, and there are a thousand colporteurs and 
Bible-women engaged in the work of distribution. Be- 
sides these, the society is the helper of all missionary 
societies. As Lord Cairns once said, “ The Bible Society 
is the friend of all, the rival of none.” Bible workers 
come to her for their supplies, and none ever come in 
vain. 

By this great Christian effort of our century, over 
143,000,000 copies of the Scriptures have been put into 
circulation, at an expenditure of over £12,000,000, and in 
all thistwork not one drop of blood has been shed. 
Christianity extends her conquests, not by the sword, but 
by a book ; and that book consists of God’s thoughts in 
men’s words, and however diverse the human race, how- 
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ever tangled and tearful the maze of human life, how- 
ever varied and perplexing the forms of human speech, 
God’s thoughts of love, as expressed in his Book, come 


home to all men in their mother-tongue, and with the 
vigilant tenderness of a mother’s love. ° 


London, England. 
CO 
The Carpenter’s Son 


By Myra Goodwin Plantz 


HEY said, “ The carpenter’s son.” To me, 
No dearer thing in the Book I see, 
For he must have risen with the light, 
And patiently toiled until the night. 
He too was weary when evening came, 
For well he knoweth our mortal frame, 
And he remembers the weight of dust, 
So his frail children may sing and trust. 


We often toil till our eyes grow dim, 

Yet our hearts faint not because of him. 

The workers are striving every where, 

Some with a pitiful load of care. 

Many in peril upon the sea, 

Or deep in the mine’s dark mystery, 

While mothers nor day nor night can rest ; 
” I fancy the Master loves them best. 


For many a little head has lain 

On the heart pierced by redemption’s rain. 
He was so tender with fragile things, 

He saw the sparrow with broken wings. 
His mother, loveliest woman born, 

Had humble tasks in her home each morn, 
And be thought of her the cross above, 

So burdened women must have his love. 


For labor, the common lot of man, 

Is part of a kind Creator’s plan, 

And he isa king whose brow is wet 

With the pearl-gemmed crown of honest sweat. 
Some glorious day, this understood, 

All toilers will be a brotherhood. 

With brain or hand the purpose is one, 

And the master workman, God’s own Son, 


Appleton, Wis, 
D> 
David Barton’s Reformation 


A Sketch from Life 


By Eugene L. Didier 


O GOOD and much harm is done by thoughtless 
persons’ saying, “There is no reformation for the 
drunkard; oncea drunkard, alwaysadrunkard!” Such 
language will change desperation to despair, and prevent 
any attempt at reformation, when it is declared to be 
impossible. The better and nobler way is to give aid 
and comfort and encouragement to the “ forlorn and 
shipwrecked brother,” to induce him “to take heart 
again.” 

As one practical example is better than a thousand 
precepts, I propose to give the true story of a man who 
was reclaimed from the degraded condition of a sot, and 
became an honored member of society, lived a Christian’ 
life, and died a holy death. 

David Barton was a young lawyer of conspicuous 
talents, ambitious of professional distinction, and pos- 
sessing a stainless reputation, He married a beautiful 
and accomplished wife, whose lovely character and sweet 
disposition made his home an earthly paradise. After 
two years of exquisite happiness his wife died,—died so 
suddenly that three hours after parting with her at 
breakfast he was hastily summoned to her death-bed, To 
say that the young husband was crushed by this unex- 
pected blow gives but a faint idea of the effect of this 
terrible calamity upon, David Barton. His paradise was 
lost, his happiness destroyed, the inspiration of his life 
gone. He had no one to comfort him in his distress, 
His father and mother were dead, his brothers and sis- 
ters were married, and engrossed with their own families, 
Driven to desperation and despair, in a fatal moment he 
sought forgetfulness in the wine-cup. From that mo- 
ment he went down, down, down, sinking lower and 
lower until he became a confirmed drunkard, never 
breathing a sober breath. He abandoned his profession, 
became an outcast from society, a by-word among men. 
The once brilliant and ambitious lawyer sank to the con- 
genial companionship of the lowest and most degraded 
of men; the once fastidious gentleman became so lost to 
all sense of shame that be would hang around a bar 
waiting to be treated, and asking for a drink of whisky 
if no one offered him a drink. 

Such was the helpless, the hopeless, condition of 
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David Barton for ten years. Was he not a castaway? 
Did life offer any salvation for one so abandoned, so 
lost, so degraded? Could he rise from the depth in 
which he was sunk, and bea man again? He could and 
did. * This is the way it happened. 

An excitifig election was taking place in the city 
where he lived. He was known to be violently opposed 
to the dominant party, against which, at that time, an 
uprising of the people had occurred. David Barton was 
outspoken in denouncing the political plunderers, who 
had battened and fattened on the people’s money. The 
bar-rooms of the city rang with his wild harangues, and 
he became a marked man among the political roughs. 
On the night of the election, when it was announced 
that the people had triumphed over the politicians, an 
excited crowd collected on the streets, and there was a 
scent of danger in the air. David Barton mounted a 
barrel, and was making a speech congratulating the 
people upon their great victory, when a gang of armed 
roughs appeared, pulled him off the barrel, tied a rope 
around his neck, and dragged him off to a neighboring 
lamp-post. They were just hauling him up, when his 
party friends rallied, and rescue2 him from his perilous 
situation. 

Hisdanger sobered him. Ina moment he was brought 
to « sense of the awful state in which he had been living. 
He saw death before him, followed by an everlasting 
reprobation ; for, strange as it may seem, he had retained 
a glimmer of faith during aji the years of his lost man- 
hood, With the help of friends who had long deplored 
hia fall,and who sincerely wished for his reformation, 
David Barton was encouraged to 


“ Let the dead past bury its dead, 
and to 

Act, act in the living present, 

Heart within and God o’erhead.” 


With that noble, practical humanity which is worth 
all the fine-spun theories of all the philosophers that ever 
lived, these,true friends took their fallen brother by the 
hand, and delicately provided for all his necessities,—a 
new suit of clothes, clean linen, a bath. He appeared 
once more as a gentleman, polished, elegant, handsome; 
for, strange to say, long years of dissipation had marred, 
but had not destroyed, the original beauty of his face 
and figure. A warm, comfortable office was next pro- 
vided for him, with necessary law-books. He was asso- 
ciated with leading, lawyers in important cases, and 
showed that the brilliancy of his mind was not quenched, 
nor his eloquent tongue extinguished. He was again 
introduced into society, which his accomplished mind 
and’ manners fitted him to adorn, In a word, David 
Barton was a new man. He looked back with horror 
upon the deplorable life which he had led, and from 
which he was now happily rescued. 

Tn a few years David Barton regained his former posi- 
tion at the bar, and, entering into politics, his rise was 
rapid and brilliant. He never stooped to secure a nomi- 
nation, and never deceived the people to win an election. 
With him politics was a noble game, in which the most 
illustrious men had played high and splendid parts. 
Politics, as a trade, he regarded as the most degraded 


“and demoralizing of all pursuits. He was elected to the 


state legislature, where he distinguished himself by hard 
work in the committee rooms and by his eloquence on 
the floor. He was recognized as a leading man of his 
party, and, after the adjournment of the legislature, re- 
turned to his practice with the laurels of statesmanship 
added to the honors of his profession. 

When the next judiciary electioa approached, he was 
nominated for associate judge, and was triumphantly 
elected after a most exciting canvass, during which his 
opponents had the indecency to recall the years when he 
was lost, and to warn the people not to give their votes to 
@ man who was once a confirmed drunkard, who might 
any time relapse into his former habits. But the people, 
who always favor fair play, were not so easily cajoled, and 
gave their votes to the man who was honestly and sin- 
cerely making amends for the past by living up to the 
requirements of the present. 

David Barton proved himself an able and upright 
judge ; his opinions were accepted as sound, clear, and 
exhaustive. When his term expired, he was elected for 
& second term, and made chief judge. His private life 
was as exemplary as his public iife was brilliant. He 
was deeply interested in all practical charity, and was 
constantly doing good in a quiet way, following the 
Scriptural injunction of not letting the left hand know 
what the right hand does. His piety was manly, simple, 
and unostentatious. In short, he Was a true Christian, 
in every sense of the word, and, as he lived, so he died ; 





and he was lamented by the whole community which had 
witnessed his winning the greatest of all conquests,—the 
conquest of himself. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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The Rin-ko 


By George William Knox, D.D. 

IN-KO is a Japanese word, or, more accurately, two 
Chinese words joined together, and given a Jap- 
anese pronunciation (the “i” is pronounced “e”). Won- 
derfully felicitous is the Ghinese language in expressing 
thought in the smallest possible number of syllables. 
Never was there a tongue with greater power of apt and 
exact naming. This word “rin-ko” needs a phrase in 
English to express the idea wrapped up in its two sylla- 

bles, namely, to expound in turn, or in a circle. 

The rin-ko isa far Eastern method of study. So far 
as I know it was first used by the Booddhists, and from 
them was copied by the Christians and made a favorite 
method for adult Bible classes,—a fair exchange, for the 
Booddhists have been quick to copy our ways and plans. 
Many a time have I conducted a rin-ko, and found every 
wit and power demanded ; for when our keen Japanese 
study the Bible they make thorough: work. 

For the rin-ko stimulates stady. It is not a lecture 
or a sermonette by the teacher, nor isit an oral examina- 
tion, question and answer, of work done at home, It is 
an exposition in turn. 

Given a class of mature and earnest students, and I 
know of no Bible-class method more stimulating. The 
students cannot be sluggish, nor unwilling to work; and 
while the leader is neither lecturer nor examiner he has 
need of thorough knowledge, and, full as much, of tact, 
decision, and discretion. 

The class may be of any number; the requisites being 
two,—that the members be not too far apart in education 
or in ‘natural gifts, and that all have a mind to work. 
Given this with a good leader, and success is assured. 

The scheme is of the simplest, just what the name 
implies,—exposition in turn. The lesson having been 
assigned on the previous Sunday, and the class assembled, 
the leader begins at some point in the circle and asks 
one of the class to begin the exposition. According to 
hid study and light he responds. ‘Sometiniés he speed- 
ily finds his stopping-point; sometimes he goes on for 
half the hour, to the instruction and edification of the 
‘class. How long he shall go on when he ceases to edify, 
and should stop, when it is better that another be given 
his turn, all this the leader decides with autocratic 
‘power beyond appeal. After the first; a second, a third, 
a fourth, as many as may find time. Sometimes only 
one or two, sometimes the whole circle in quick succession. 

There is the utmost freedom, subject only to the control 
of the leader, who may check an expositor who is garru- 
lous, or wanders from the point, or talks without sufficient 
study, or who for any reason has said enough. Some- 
times the leader, having tact, checks the speaker before 
he has said enough, that the check may noi be recog- 
nized as reproof. If he please, the second speaker may 
differ with the first, state objections to the views ex- 
pressed, and set fortH opinions of his own. He takes up 
the exposition where the first left off, or he adds new 
facts, new explanations, new opinions, or draws new les- 
sons, from the part expounded before. Should the differ- 
ences wax warm, appeal is made to the leader. He is 
umpire. He may at once state his opinion, or he may 
call on a third member of the circle, or he may send the 
question quite around the group, and express his own 
judgment only at the end. 

As the hour draws to its close the leader takes his 
turn. He sums up that which has been said, corrects, if 
so inclined, what he may think mistakes, and adds such 
further explanation and teaching as he sees best. But 
he must be brief. His summary must not become a 
lecture. Out of thirty minutes he will reserve not more 
than five. His words should be weighty, and demon- 
strate that he is worthy of his place. With a studious, 
intelligent class, that will need hard study on his part. 
Indeed, though sometimes he does not find occasion or 
opportunity to say a word, though all the time is filled 
to profit by the expositors in turn, no other method of 
instruction makes larger demands upon him who is called 
to lead. 

Let Bible classes which find ordinary methods begin 


to drag, the members weary of weekly lectures or of other 


methods long pursued, try this, and perhaps in America, 
as in Japan, the study of the Word may gain’ as each 
student is called upon to expound in turn. 


Rye, N. ¥. 
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Lideal Church Papers 


By Wilbur M. Vansant. . 


i iy HAS become quite the fashion of late years for 

churches to engage in journalistic work, and a con- 
gregation of any size without a “‘ paper” is somewhat of 
a rarity. The local church paper can be made an instru- 
ment of much good, but, if not carefully managed, it may 
prove, not only of little value, but sometimes an actual 
burden. 

There are at least three questions that should be catle- 
factorily answered before the local paper is inaugu- 
rated: What is it to contain? How is it to be distrib- 
uted? How is it to be paid for? 

In the first place, the local paper should primarily 
contain “news” pertaifiing to the individual chareb. 
Iu these days of plentiful religious literature and reason- 
able subscription rates it is useless to fill the local paper 
with sermons, reprinted tracts, and clippings from the 
larger sheets. Of course, a religious tone should pervade 
the pages, and the word of reproof or exhortation is never 
amiss, but the contents should concern chiefly the organi- 
zation for which the paper is published. 

As a matter of record the local paper is often invalu- 
able. Here, from month to month, may be printed the 
accessions to the church, the withdrawals, deaths, bap- 
tisms, and various financial statements. Errors in 
names are easily detected on the printed page, aad @ thus 
accuracy in the church records is promoted. 

The editor, if possible, should be the pasior. The 
local paper is his means of communicating with distant 
and infirm members, as well as with those upon whom 
the pulpit reminder about vacant pews is always wasted, 
for the simple reason that they are never present to hear 
it. If the pastor is unable to act as editor, let some 
zealous member of journalistic ability be chosen. 

Next in importance is a good ‘staff of correspondents, 
composed of persons that can be relied upon to report 
each month matters of interest in the Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor Society, and other organizations, 
The greater variety of brains placed in the paper. the 
better, if the resulting material is well edited.. [noffen- 
sive personal items are always interesting, and, if care is 
used, this feature. will, harm no one,and please, thoxe 
individuals possessed Of'a desite to see their names a 

“print.” 

Never use the paper as a receptacle for fault-finding 
and exposure of defects in the church. Such a course is 
a poor advertisement to outsiders, who may thereby ve 
inclined to seek elsewhere a pleasant Sabbath homie, 
Always find the bright side, or, if there is none; keep 
the article out of print. 

The method of distribution i of great importance. 


Some churches simply have the papers handed out at 


the doors; others scatter them promiscuously through- 
out the neighborhood. These methods, and particularly 
the first mentioned, scarcely serve the purpose for which 
the paper has one of its chief reasons for existence;— 
that is, the reaching of distant members and those 
unable to attend regularly. To reach this class, the 
mail may be employed; but the item of postage is con- 
siderable, as monthlies in large cities cannot experience 
the benefits of second-class rates. 

A pian adopted by some churches solves this problem 
of distribution. The younger scholars of the Sunday- 
school are organized into what is termed a “ messenger 
corps.” The church territory is divided into districts, 
over each of which an older boy or girl presides as chief. 
The names of those who are to receive the paper are 
carefilly recorded, and each messenger has a certain 
number to look after. When the papers are printed, 
they are delivered to the “ chiefs,” who in turn have 
them directed and given to the messengers. In this 


_ way, with comparatively little trouble, all within walk- 


ing distance receive the news of the church; and the 
plan has also the advantage of giving employment‘ to 
those young people who are always pleading for “‘some- 
thing to do.” The members living beyond the reach of 
the corps have their papers mailed to them. When 
properly managed, a “messenger corps” may be of 
great service in reporting removals, thus assisting the 
pastor in the correction of his visiting-list. 

The great drawback to all local church papers is the 
“ Printer’s ink” is not gratuitous, 
and the monthly bills, after the novelty wears off, be- 
come quite formidable. 

The chief recourse is to long-suffering advertisers, and 
often the enterprising ‘journal begins with a grand 
flourish, prophesying unexampled prosperity. But the 
amateur advertising agent becomes weary in well-doing, 
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* and one by one, like leaves in autumn, the advertise- 
ments disappear, and bankruptcy is imminent. 

Every paper should have a subscription list. People 
always value those things for which they pay an equiva- 
lent. 

The great mistake thgt is frequently made is the 
attempt to issue too large a paper. A small newsy sheet 
is more interesting, more helpful, and serves the purpose 
just as well as a pretentious affair made up principally of 
extracts. 


_ Philadelphia. 











Tommy Taft 


By Eva Jones 


“TT IS lovely for Aunt Jenny to go and be a missionary 

to the poor neglected heathen, and help them to 
live better, and to know something and be somebody,— 
isn’t it, mama?” Benny’s face was bright with sympa- 
thy, and it was a pleasure to look at him. 

But just then little Tommy Taft, a lad a little younger 
than himself, and as dirty-looking, ragged, and indiffer- 
ent to his condition as a boy of his sort could well be, 
éame cutting across the corner of the Wing’s dooryard, 
and Benny scowled. 

“I wish that little ragamuffin would take the trouble 

’ to keep on the walk instead of taking our lawn for a 
short cut every time he comes our way,” said Benny. 
* And, for the matter of that, I would give him a nickel 
‘or two if he would keep off our walks altogether. He 
looks as if he did not care what he did, or what any one 
thought or cared about him any way.” 

Mrs. Wing went on talking about Aunt Jenny as if 
Tommy had not appeared to spoil the drift of their 
thoughts. “‘ What do you think is so lovely about living 
among the heathen, and teaching them to be somebody ? ” 
she queried. “Only think of the wretched, ignorant, 
depraved things they are. Remember Aunt Jenny has 
to be shut up to living with them, and seeing them, and 
filling her thoughts with them, all the time. They are 
thieves, liars, and more vicious and wicked than I could 
tell you. What do you think of Aunt Jenny bringing 
herself down to caring for and bothering with such hor- 
rid, low-lived, disagreeable people?” 

“Mama, how you talk! Asif Aunt Jenny wasn’t 
just noble and grand as she can be to love them and care 
enough for them to make so much sacrifice to go and help 
them out of their condition. I mean to be a missionary 
too when I am oldenough. You said yourself that you 
could desire nothing grander for me than that. What 
makes you talk so about Aunt Jenny’s ‘ bringing herseif 
down,’ mama? You surely don’t mean it.” 

Mama Wing smiled a little as she answered: “I am 
willing you should be a missionary right away, Ben. 
You need not wait on my account, and, indeed, if you 
ever mean to follow Aunt Jenny to far-away lands, you 
will need to begin very soon to practice the missionary 
business.” 

“ How, mama? All the foreigners in town that do 
not have churches of their own are the two Chinese 
laundry men, and.they are taught in our Sunday-school 
every week, you know, by regular teachers. I don’t know 
where there are any heathen to practice on.” 

“ What isa heathen, Ben? It don’t make any differ- 
ence to the Lord what country a person was born in, or 
whether anybody else in the place where he lives knows 
of the love of Jesus, and tries to obey and follow him,— 
Jesus cares about each one for himself, and wants to suve 
every one of his children. And Aunt Jenny is doing 
no more to serve the Lord when she tries to help some 
one to a better life in China than you will be doing if 
you try to help some one here,—only she has to go a 
little farther off to reach the person. And there is a 
great deal of persuading to do with those people. She 
finds they don’t, want to listen to her, and doas she says, 
and don’t thank her for all hertrouble. They think they 
are plenty good enough as they are,—in fact, they despise 
and laugh at her a great deal, and go on not caring in 
the least what she thinks of them.” 

“ Bat, mama, she isall the more grand for being so 
good as to keep on trying to do them good under such 
actions from them. Don’t you think she is?” 

_ “© Bev, cannot yu think of some one you know who 
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is low-lived and ignorant,—wicked, too, perhaps,—who 
seems not to care for the kind of chap he is,—a sort of 
neglected boy who never was taught to be good at home, 
and whose folks are not anybody much. He will not 
be any more to blame for all these things than the China- 
man would be for being just what Aunt Jenny describes 
him to be. And we will see if we cannot try the mis- 
sionary work at home a little, and learn how to do 
it.” 

“ Why, yes, mama,” said Benny, slowly. “There are 
plenty of such, I guess, But do you want us to go and 
live with any of the tough, bad sort of boys, or keep 
company with them? Is that what you mean?” 

“ The first thing will be for us to be so good and strong 
for the right, in every way, that there will be no danger 
of our growing to be like them by coming in contact 
with them to do them good. Are you a bit afraid that 
Aunt Jenny will grow to be a heathen by living among 
those dreadful people? ” 

“© mama, what a comical idea! Of course not.” 

“Well, now, who is the boy that you think of that 
needs our help? Who is the least civilized and decent, 
the most good-for-nothing boy you know?” 

“Tommy Taft is bad enough, I should think; but he 
is so ugly and sancy and smart acting, I don’t see how 
we could care much for him. He would make any one 
despise him, and soon be glad to wash their hands of 
him.” 

* He smokes and chews and swears, —don’t he, Benny ? 
and tells lies” — : 

“Yes, and steals if he gets a good chance. And he 
is dirty and impudent,-and I don’t know what all. His 
father and mother both drink, and sometimes fight, they 
say, and then Tommy has to hide where he can till the 
row is over. And he is probably learning to drink him- 
self. And he don’t go to school enough in a year to learn 
anything.” : 

“ And suppose that be will not thank us for anything 
that we may try to do with him,” said mama, “ but will 
make it as hard for us as possible, then we shall have a 
good chance to see if we are in earnest about wanting 
to be missionaries, Can you stand it to be a missionary 
in his case without dropping into any of his bad ways, 
do you think?” 

“*T hope so,” Ben answered disgustedly. “ What one 
would see in him to imitate is more than I can figure 
out,” 

“Then let us begin with a friendly Visit this evening 
to their house, and make it our first job to get them to 
believe that we are bound to be their friends, whether or 
no. Coax Tommy every day until you get him to liking 
you. Keep thinking all the time of what a delightful 
thing it will be to have Jesus see that you love this little 
lost child of his.” 

A few weeks later, Mrs. Wing.and Benny were stand- 
ing at Tommy’s gate. They had been again for a visit, 
and Tommy was eagerly talking with them. 

“I will do it, ma’am, as true as I live. Nobody was 
ever caring for me before, but I will do my best for you 
and Ben.” 

That meant that Tommy would accept Ben’s old school- 
books, and go to school, and come every second evening 
and study at Mrs. Wing’s, and let Ben help him. And 
those evenings were filled with a good deal that Tommy 
had never before known,—clean, healthy home fun and 
frolic, mixed with loving counsel and direction and cor- 
rection; for Tommy, “just to pay them for their being 
so nice to me, you know,” as he told his mother, was 
doing his best to improve, and do as they gradually were 
teaching him to. 

‘I don’t see how we ever thought Tom was a heathen,” 
said Ben, two years later. “‘We did not know what a 
good boy he might be, if he only set about it. And to 
think of him now in Sunday-school, and of his home,— 
you would not know it was the same place. It was rum 
that did all the mischief all the time. And, now that 
they don’t drink, they are getting to have as comfortable 
a home as need be. And they all seem to be so proud 
and happy about it. And Tommy is smart, and will do 
a good fellow’s work in the world, I know. I believe he 
will be a temperance missionary, if he can, for he feels 
so bad to see so much suffering from it.” . 

“T think you have learned how to be a missionary, 
Ben. Can you tell how you did it?” 

“Just by caring for folks, and helping those who 
needed it most, and keeping at it as if they were your 
very own.” 

“And they are your very own,” said mama; “ for we 
are all the children of one loving Father, ‘and all ye are 
brethren.’ ”’ 


Austin, Minn, 





Parents’ Day 


VERY Sunday should be parents’ day as well as 
children’s day. The ideal is,—parents as well as 
children as regular members of the Sunday -school, 
“ Parents’ Day,” in the technical sense, is not a denial 
of this theory and this purpose. In conditions where 
the ideal may not be wholly realized, it is an effort to 
approach it by getting all the parents together in the 
Sunday-school once in a while. The secular school knows 
the advantage of a special visiting day, although parents, 
as visitors, be welcome any day. And many Sunday- 
schools have adopted this method of the day school. 
Cards of invitation to parents, signed by the teachers 
of the King Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 
Columbus, Ohio, had on the front this form : 
PARENTS’ DAY 
AT 
KING AVENUE M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Sunday, January 12, 1896, 
(9 o’elock A.M.) 


BAe, CORR WEB ccccdiic setccnsos cedevessecesess thosesond sendee seode 


DEAR FRIENDS: 
We earnestly desire that the parents of every child in 
our school should be present, and you are cordially invited to 
come, ; 


T. G. DICKINSON, Pastor. 
W. F. JANEWAY, Superintendent. 


On the back of the card was this order of exercises: 
PROGRAM, 9 A.M. 


1, Opesiingic.ccrecc'ccorvees coscvcepe seceee sooees Orchestra. 
2. Song.... ++ seseeseee SCHOOL, 
B,. DRAG OL 00000800 opcocvees seveceees soveceeeee quecseess Pastor 
4. Reading lesson..........++.+-sesseeceeees eneeeenes School 
5. Lesson study .........0.ccsesecereees Thirty minutes. 
BAMOCEEOR, 02.2000 000000 :cccrsers sooresdeceoees Orchestra. 

6. | clei cenealtineés soeibe cnkeobbesaiehaiel Mamma 
Distributing papers..............60000. Librarians. 

F, WB ++ neds beecks ccdese cdocbnss besescoes cocnnonil School 
G5 TROD oc ccsiees cbccccete ceded sesese vocsceded Secretary 
OD, DME OIRoiiccec'sis000 seccesese sesece ‘evcecoctoos cosesentebseee’ 
10.. Deiat Ged Choris... coccccsicescccece coesne socess cosine 
11, J Selection... cee sesseesevee 5 eons, dove Orchestra. 
Collecting bOOkS............ccc0008 sees Librarians. 

12. Song: ‘‘ God be with you till we meet again,” 
‘ School 

Benediction. 


Mr. W. F. Janeway, the superiutendent, writes: “The 
program on the back of the invitation is exactly the same 
as we have every Sunday,—except the special address, by 
President J. H. Canfield,—so that all the parents who 
visited the school on this day saw the school as it always 
is. The invitations were given to the teachers two weeks 
before, to be filled out during the week. The following 
Sunday, one week before Parents’ Day, they gave to each 
scholar a card to be taken home to parents. By this 
means the event was thoroughly advertised, and every 
one got an invitation. I found this to be a very decided 
success, getting out on that particular Sunday a some-. 
what larger number of our scholars than usual, besides ° 
a great number of the parents. I believe this will result 
in good to the school, as it cannot help increasing the 
interest of the parents.” 

Mr. J. R. Pepper, through his manual for the First 
Methodist Sunday-school of Memphis, Tennessee, and 
in other ways, keeps parents in the church stirred up to 
their duties. He speaks of the “‘ good day soon to dawn” 
in Sunday-school work, to be recognized, for one way, 
“when parents are really alive to the importance of the 
Sunday-school work as a factor in the education of their 
children,” and when they realiy “assist teachers in 


bringing their own children to Christ.” Especially the 
manual emphasizes four points: 
PARENTS 

1. Ought to every week help their boys and girls study the 


lesson. 

2. Ought to, at least occasionally, encourage them to go to 
Sunday-school, and not permit their children to make all 
arrangements without their assistance. 

3. Ought to at least attend the Sunday-school occasionally, so 
as not to forget the way there, and what is done, and who 
isdoingit. '° 

4. Ought to join the older folks’ class, and thus keep in touch 
with the young folks of his faruily,—a great blessing to 
any parent. 
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David Barton for ten years. Was he not a castaway? 
Did life offer any salvation for one so abandoned, so 
lost, so degraded? Could he rise from the depth in 
which he was sunk, and bea man again? He could and 
did. ‘ This is the way it happened. 

An excititig election was taking place in the city 
where he lived. He was known to be violently opposed 
to the dominant party, against which, at that time, an 
uprising of the people had occurred. David Barton was 
outspoken in denouncing the political plunderers, who 
had battened and fattened on the people’s money. The 
bar-rooms of the city rang with his wild harangues, and 
he became a marked man among the political roughs. 
On the night of the election, when it was announced 
that the people had triumphed over the politicians, an 
excited crowd collected on the streets, and there was a 
scent of danger in the air. David Barton mounted a 
barrel, and was making a speech congratulating the 
people upon their great victory, when a gang of armed 
roughs appeared, pulled him off the barrel, tied a rope 
around his neck, and dragged him off to a neighboring 
lamp-post. They were just hauling him up, when his 
party friends rallied, and rescued him from his perilous 
situation. 

His danger sobered him. In a moment he was brought 
to a sense of the awful state in which he had been living. 
He saw death before him, followed by an everlasting 
reprobation ; for, strange as it phay seem, he had retained 
a glimmer of faith during ali the years of his lost man- 
hood, With the help of friends who had long deplored 
hia fall,and who sincerely wished for his reformation, 
David Barton was encouraged to 


“ Let the dead past bury its dead, 
and to 

Act, act in the living present, 

Heart within and God o’erhead.” 


With that noble, practical humanity which is worth 
all the fine-spun theories of all the philosophers that ever 
lived, these true friends took their fallen brother by the 
hand, and delicately provided for all his necessities,—a 
new suit of clothes, clean linen, a bath. He appeared 
once more as a gentleman, polished, elegant, handsome; 
for, strange to say, long years of dissipation had marred, 
but had not destroyed, the original beauty of his face 
and figure. A warm, comfortable office was next pro- 
vided for him, with necessary law-books. He was asso- 
ciated with leading,lawyers in important cases, and 
showed that the brilliancy of his mind was not quenched, 
nor his eloquent tongue extinguished. He was again 
introduced into society, which his accomplished mind 
and manners fitted him to adorn, In a word, David 
Barton was a new man. He looked back with horror 
upon the deplorable life which he had led, and from 
which he was now happily rescued. 

In a few years David Barton regained his former posi- 
tion at the bar, and, entering into politics, his rise was 
rapid and brilliant. He never stooped to secure a nomi- 
nation, and never deceived the people to win an election. 
With him politics was a noble game, in which the most 
illustrious men had played high and splendid parts. 
Politics, as a trade, he regarded as the most degraded 
and demoralizing of all pursuits. He was elected to the 
state legislature, where he distinguished himself by hard 
work in the committee rooms and by his eloquence on 
the floor. He was recognized as a leading man of his 
party, and, after the adjournment of the legislature, re- 
turned to his practice with the laurels of statesmanship 
added to the honors of his profession. 

When the next judiciary election approached, he was 
nominated for associate judge, and was triumphantly 
elected after a most exciting canvass, during which his 
opponents had the indecency to recall the years when he 
was lost, and to warn the people not to give their votes to 
a man who was once a confirmed drunkard, who might 
any time relapse into his former habits. But the people, 
who always favor fair play, were not so easily cajoled, and 
gave their votes to the man who was honestly and sin- 
cerely making amends for the past by living up to the 
requirements of the present. 

David Barton proved himself an able and upright 
judge; his opinions were accepted as sound, clear, and 
exhaustive. When his term expired, he was elected for 
a second term, and made chief judge. His private life 
was as exemplary as his public life was brilliant. He 
was deeply interested in all practical charity, and was 
constantly doing good in a quiet way, following the 
Scriptural injunction of not letting the left hand know 
what the right hand does. His piety was manly, simple, 
and unostentatious. In short, he Was a true Christian, 
im every sense of the word, and, as he lived, so he died; 
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and he was lamented by the whole community which had 
witnessed his winning the greatest of all conquests,—the 
conquest of himself. 

Baltimore, Md, 


YS 
The Rin-ko 


By George William Knox, D.D. 


IN-KO is a Japanese word, or, more accurately, two 
Chinese words joined together, and given a Jap- 
anese pronunciation (the “i” is pronounced “e”). Won- 
derfully felicitous is the Ghinese language in expressing 
thought in the smallest possible number of syllables. 
Never was there a tongue with greater power of apt and 
exact naming. This word “rin-ko” needs a phrase in 
English to express the idea wrapped up in its two sylla- 
bles, namely, to expound in turn, or in a circle. 

The rin-ko isa far Eastern method of study. So far 
as I know it was first used by the Booddhists, and from 
them was copied by the Christians and made a favorite 
method for adult Bible classes,—a fair exchange, for the 
Booddhists have been quick to copy our ways and plans. 
Many a time have I conducted a rin-ko, and found every 
wit and power demanded ; for when our keen Japanese 
study the Bible they make thorough work. 

For the rin-ko stimulates study. It is not a lecture 
or a sermonette by the teacher, nor isit an oral examina- 
tion, question and answer, of work done at home. It is 
an exposition in turn. 

Given a class of mature and earnest students, and I 
know of no Bible-class method more stimulating. The 
students cannot be sluggish, nor unwilling to work; and 
while the leader is neither lecturer nor examiner he has 
need of thorough knowledge, and, full as much, of tact, 
decision, and discretion. 

The class may be of any number, the requisites being 
two,—that the members be not too far apart in education 
orin natural gifts, and that all have a mind to work. 
Given this with a good leader, and success is assured. 

The scheme is of the simplest, just what the name 
implies,—exposition in turn. The lesson having been 
assigned on the previous Sunday, and the class assembled, 
the leader begins at some point in the circle and asks 
one of the class to begin the exposition. According to 
his study and light he responds. ‘Sometimes hé speed- 
ily finds his stopping-point; sometimes he goes on for 
half the hour, to the instruction and edification of the 
class. How long he shall go on when he ceases to edify, 
and should stop, when it is better that another be given 
his turn, all this the leader decides with autocratic 
power beyond appeal. After the first; a second, a third, 
a fourth, as many as may find time. Sometimes only 
one or two, sometimes the whole circle in quick succession. 

There is the utmost freedom, subject only to the control 
of the leader, who may check an expositor who is garru- 
lous, or wanders from the point, or talks without sufficient 
study, or who for any reason has said enough. Some- 
times the leader, having tact, checks the speaker before 
he has said enough, that the check may not be recog- 
nized as reproof. If he please, the second speaker may 
differ with the first, state objections to the views ex- 
pressed, and set forth opinions of his own. He takes up 
the exposition where the first left off, or he adds new 
facts, new explanations, new opinions, or draws new les- 
sons, from the part expounded before. Should the differ- 
ences wax warm, appeal is made to the leader. He is 
umpire. He may at once state his opinion, or he may 

call on a third member of the circle, or he may send the 
question quite around the group, and express his own 
judgment only at the end. 

As the hour draws to its close the leader takes his 
turn. He sums up that which has been said, corrects, if 
so inclined, what he may think mistakes, and adds such 
further explanation and teaching as he sees best. But 
he must be brief. His summary must not become a 
lecture. Out of thirty minutes he will reserve not more 
than five. His words should be weighty, and demon- 
strate that he is worthy of his place. With a studious, 
intelligent class, that will need hard study on his part. 
Indeed, though sometimes he does not find occasion or 
opportunity to say a word, though all the time is filled 
to profit by the expositors in turn, no other method of 
instruction makes larger demands upon him who is called 
to lead. 

Let Bible classes which find ordinary methods begin 
to drag, the members weary of weekly lectures or of other 
methods long pursued, try this, and perhaps in America, 
as in Japan, the study of the Word may gain’ as each 
student is called upon to expound in turn. : 


Rye, N. Y. 
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Local Church Papers 


By Wilbur M. Vansant. 


jy HAS become quite the fashion of late years for 
churches to engage in journalistic work, and a con- 
gregation of any size without a “ paper” is somewhat of 
a rarity. The local church paper can be made an instru- 
ment of much good, but, if not carefully managed, it may 
prove, not only of little value, but sometimes an actual 
burden. 

There are at least three questions that should be satis- 
factorily answered before the local paper is inaugu- 
rated: What is it to contain? How is it to be distrib- 
uted? How is it to be paid for? 

In the first place, the local paper should primarily 
contain “news” pertaifiing to the individual chareb. 
Iv these days of plentiful religious literature and reason- 
able subscription rates it is useless to fill the local paper 
with sermons, reprinted tracts, and clippings from the 
larger sheets. Of course, a religious tone should pervade 
the pages, and the word of reproof or exhortation is never 
amiss, but the contents should concern chiefly the organi- 
zation for which the paper is published. 

As a matter of record the local paper is often invalu- 
able. Here, from month to month, may be printed the 
accessions to the church, the withdrawals, deaths, bap- 
tisms, and various financial statements, Errors in 
names are easily detected on the printed page, and thus 
accuracy in the church records is promoted. 

The editor, if possible, should be the pasior. The 
local paper is his means of communicating with distant 
and infirm members, as wel] as with those upon whom 
the pulpit reminder about vacant pews is always wasted, 
for the simple reason that they are never present to hear 
it. If the pastor is unable to act as editor, let some 
zealous member of journalistic ability be chosen. 

Next in importance is a good ‘staff of correspondents, 
composed of persons that can be relied upon to report 
each month matters of interest in the Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor Society, and other organizations, 
The greater variety of brains placed in the paper. the 
better, if the resulting material is well edited. Inoffen- 
sive personal items are always interesting, and, if care is 
used, this feature will, harm no one,and please thoxe 
individuals possessed of a desire to see their names in 
“print.” 

Never use the paper as a receptacle for fault-finding 
and exposure of defects in the church. Such a course is 
a poor advertisement to outsiders, who may thereby ie 
inclined to seek elsewhere a pleasant Sabbath home, 
Always find the bright side, or, if there is none, keep 
the article out of print. 

The method of distribution is of great importance. 
Some churches simply have the papers handed out at 
the doors; others scatter them promiscuously through- 
out the neighborhood. These methods, and particularly 
the first mentioned, scarcely serve the purpose for which 
the paper has one of its chief reasons for existence;— 
that is, the reaching of distant members and those 
unable to attend regularly. To reach this class, the 
mail may be employed; but the item of postage is con- 
siderable, as monthlies in large cities cannot experience 
the benefits of second-class rates. ‘ 

A plan adopted by some churches solves this problem 
of distribution. The younger scholars of the Sunday- 
school are organized into what is termed a “ messenger 
corps.” The church territory is divided into districts, 
over each of which an older boy or girl presides as chief. 

The names of those who are to receive the paper are 
carefilly recorded, and each messenger has a certain 
number to look after. When the papers are printed, 
they are delivered to the “chiefs,” who in turn have 
them directed and given to the messengers. In this 
way, with comparatively little trouble, all within walk- 
ing distance receive the news of the church; and the 
plan has also the advantage of giving employment: to 
those young people who are always pleading for “‘some- 
thing to do.” The members living beyond the reach of 
the corps have their papers mailed to them. When 
properly managed, a “messenger corps” may be of 
great service in reporting removals, thus assisting the 
pastor in the correction of his visiting-list. 

The great drawback to all local church papers is the 


financial problem. “ Printer’s ink” is not gratuitous, 


and the monthly bills, after the novelty wears off, be- 
come quite formidable. 

The chief recourse is to long-suffering advertisers, and 
often the enterprising’ journal begins with a grand 
flourish, prophesying unexampled prosperity. But the 
amateur advertising agent becomes weary in well-doing, 
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‘ . 
and one by one, like leaves in autumn, the advertise- 
ments disappear, and bankruptcy is imminent. 

Every paper should have a subscription list. People 
always value those things for which they pay an equiva- 
lent. 

The great mistake thgt is frequently made is the 
attempt to issue too large a paper. A small newsy sheet 
is more interesting, more helpful, and serves the purpose 
just as well as a pretentious affair made up principally of 
extracts. 


Philadelphia. 
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Tommy Taft 
By Eva Jones 


“TT IS lovely for Aunt Jenny to go and be a missionary 

to the poor neglected heathen, and help them to 
live better, and to know something and be somebody,— 
isn’t it, mama?” Benny’s face was bright with sympa- 
thy, and it was a pleasure to look at him. 

But just then little Tommy Taft, a lad a little younger 
than himself, and as dirty-looking, ragged, and indiffer- 
ent to his condition as a boy of his sort could weli be, 
came cutting across the corner of the Wing’s dooryard, 
and Benny scowled. 

“I wish that little ragamuffin would take the trouble 
to keep on the walk instead of taking our lawn for a 
short cut every time he comes our way,” said Benny. 
“ And, for the matter of that, I would give him a nickel 
or two if he would keep off our walks altogether. He 
looks as if he did not care what he did, or what any one 
thought or cared about him any way.” 

Mrs. Wing went on talking about Aunt Jenny as if 
Tommy had not appeared to spoil the drift of their 
thoughts. ‘‘ What do you think is so lovely about living 
among the heathen, and teaching them to be somebody ?” 
she queried. “Only think of the wretched, ignorant, 
depraved things they are. Remember Aunt Jenny has 
to be shut up to living with them, and seeing them, and 
filling her thoughts with them, all the time. They are 
thieves, liars, and more vicious and wicked than I could 
tell you. What do you think of Aunt Jenny bringing 
herself down to caring for and bothering with such hor- 
rid, low-lived, disagreeable people?” 

“Mama, how you talk! Asif Aunt Jenny wasn’t 
just noble and grand as she can be to love them and care 
enough for them to make so much sacrifice to go and help 
them out of their condition. I mean to be a missionary 
too when I am oldenough. You said yourself that you 
could desire nothing grander for me than that. What 
makes you talk so about Aunt Jenny’s ‘ bringing herself 
down,’ mama? You surely don’t mean it.” 

Mama Wing smiled a little as she answered: “I am 
willing you should be a missionary right away, Ben. 
You need not wait on my account, and, indeed, if you 
ever mean to follow Aunt Jenny to far-away lands, you 
will need to begin very soon to practice the missionary 
business,” 

“How, mama? All the foreigners in town that do 
not have churches of their own are the two Chinese 
laundry men, and.they are taught in our Sunday-school 
every week, you know, by regular teachers. I don’t know 
where there are any heathen to practice on.” 

“ What isa heathen, Ben? It don’t make any differ- 
ence to the Lord what country a person was born in, or 
whether anybody else in the place where he lives knows 
of the love of Jesus, and tries to obey and follow him,— 
Jesus cares about each one for himself, and wants to suve 
every one of his children. And Aunt Jenny is doing 
no more to serve the Lord when she tries to help some 
one to a better life in China than you will be doing if 
you try to help some one here,—only she has to go a 
little farther off to reach the person. And there is a 
great deal of persuading to do with those people. She 
finds they don’t, want to listen to her, and doas she says, 
and don’t thank her forall hertrouble. They think they 
are plenty good enough as they are,—in fact, they despise 
and laugh at her a great deal, and go on not caring in 
the least what she thinks of them.” 

“ But, mama, she isall the more grand for being so 
good as to keep on trying to do them good under such 
actions from them. Don’t you think she is?” 

* Bev, cannot yu think of some one you know who 
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is low-lived and ignorant,—wicked, too, perhaps,—who 
seems not to care for the kind of chap he is,—a sort of 
neglected boy who never was taught to be good at home, 
and whose folks are not anybody much. He will not 
be any more to blame for all these things than the China- 
man would be for being just what Aunt Jenny describes 
him to be. And we will see if we cannot try the mis- 
sionary work at home a little, and learn how to do 
is.” 

“Why, yes, mama,” said Benny, slowly. “There are 
plenty of such, I guess, But do you want us to go and 
live with any of the tough, bad sort of boys, or keep 
company with them? Is that what you mean?” 

“ The first thing will be for us to be so good and strong 
for the right, in every way, that there will be no danger 
of our growing to be like them by coming in contact 
with them to do them good. Are you a bit afraid that 
Aunt Jenny will grow to be a heathen by living among 
those dreadful people? ” 

“O mama, what a comical idea! Of course not.” 

“ Well, now, who is the boy that you think of that 
needs our help? Who is the least civilized and decent, 
the most good-for-nothing boy you know?” 

“Tommy Taft is bad enough, I should think; but he 
is so ugly and sancy and smart acting, I don’t see how 
we could care much for him. He would make any one 
despise him, and soon be glad to wash their hands of 
him.” 

“ He smokes and chews and swears,—don’t he, Benny ? 
and tells lies” — 

“Yes, and steals if he gets a good chance. And he 
is dirty and impudent,-and I don’t know what all. His 
father and mother both drink, and sometimes fight, they 
say, and then Tommy has to hide where he can till the 
row is over. And he is probably learning to drink him- 
self, And he don’t go to school enough in a year to learn 
anything.” 

“ And suppose that he will not thank us for anything 
that we may try to do with him,” said mama, “ but will 
make it as hard for us as possible, then we shall have a 
good chance to see if we are in earnest about wanting 
to be missionaries, Can you stand it to be a missionary 
in his case without dropping into any of his bad ways, 
do you think?” 

“‘T hope so,” Ben answered disgustedly. “What one 
would see in him to imitate is more than I can figure 
out.” 

“Then let us begin with a friendly visit this evening 
to their house, and make it our first job to get them to 
believe that we are bound to be their friends, whether or 
no. Coax Tommy every day until you get him to liking 
you. Keep thinking all the time of what a delightful 
thing it will be to have Jesus see that you love this little 
lost child of his.” 

A few weeks later, Mrs. Wing and Benny were stand- 
ing at Tommy’s gate. They had been again for a visit, 
and Tommy was eagerly talking with them. 

“T will do it, ma’am, as true as I live. Nobody was 
ever caring for me before, but I will do my best for you 
and Ben.” 

That meant that Tommy would accept Ben’s old school- 
books, and go to school, and come every second evening 
and study at Mrs, Wing’s, and let Ben kelp him. And 
those evenings were filled with a good deal that Tommy 
had never before known,—clean, healthy home fun and 
frolic, mixed with loving counsel and direction and cor- 
rection ; for Tommy, “just to pay them for their being 
so nice to me, you know,” as he told his mother, was 
doing his best to improve, and do as they gradually were 
teaching him to. 

‘**T don’t see how we ever thought Tom was a heathen,” 
said Ben, two years later. “‘We did not know what a 
good boy he might be, if he only set about it. And to 
think of him now in Sunday-school, and of his home,— 
you would not know it was the same place. It was rum 
that did all the mischief all the time. And, now that 
they don’t drink, they are getting to have as comfortable 
a home as need be. And they all seem to be so proud 
and happy about it. And Tommy is smart, and will do 
a good fellow’s work in the world, I know. I believe he 
will be a temperance missionary, if he can, for he feels 
so bad to see so much suffering from it.” . 

“IT think you have learned how to be a missionary, 
Ben. Can you tell how you did it?” 

“Just by caring for folks, and helping those who 
needed it most, and keeping at it as if they were your 
very own.” 

“And they are your very own,” said mama; “ for we 
are all the children of one loving Father, ‘and all ye are 
brethren.’ ”’ 


Austin, Minn. 












Parents’ Day 


VERY Sunday should be parents’ day as well as 
children’s day. The ideal is,—parents as well as 
children as regular members of the Sunday -school, 
“ Parents’ Day,” in the technical sense, is not a denial 
of this theory and this purpose, In conditions where 
the ideal may not be wholly realized, it is an effort to 
approach it by getting all the parents together in the 
Sunday-school oncein awhile. Thesecular school knows 
the advantage of a special visiting day, although parents, 
as visitors, be welcome any day. And many Sunday- 
schools have adopted this method of the day school. 
Cards of invitation to parents, signed by the teachers 
of the King Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 
Columbus, Ohio, had on the front this form : 
PARENTS’ DAY 
AT 
KING AVENUE M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Sunday, January 12, 1896, 
(9 o’elock A. M.) 


BE, OE Tiss ccense sacecetnn cedets neacecats thescdecs seniss caschs 


DEAR FRIENDS: 
We earnestly desire that the parents of every child in 
our school should be present, and you are cordially invited to 
come. 


T. G. DICKINSON, Pastor. 
W. F. JANEWAY, Superintendent. 


On the back of the card was this order of exercises: 
PROGRAM, 9 A. M. 





1, Opening.......00 sscccsess cocseoces cesses sooees Orchestra. 
Bi BN cas iscess cocvss ssccssace vooee: possonsos sopeenene School 
B, BRAG OF 000.0000 c00sssece vevcccnes nesosoeoes qosocesss Pastor 
4. Reading lesson.........0..sssessessseres seeesseee School 
B. BOGROR GOI cv c0e c00pes cocerecccenes Thirty minutes. 
WANS CEEOR. 00.0000 200000 sec0cccce pocccceeseooes Orchestra. 

6. | catleaton, bisaeadete anode <adesetll ees BY Classes. 
Distributing papers.................06. Librarians. 

Fe. Tice caps aceiss dodsss osecasis sesencerd meee School 
Bi TRO Giac cccecsees vvcocceseseeed cosces secseesed Secretary 
©, Bs 0ts 0:0000 secncsesesesnes saccecncsest obetsestobennee 
BO, Bee CRE CPB ian cove ccces:evicccces cocsee cases sencctil 
11, J Selection... -eceeceeeeeseees 6 osee ene Orchestra. 
Collecting DOOKS...........s00000 sees Librarians. 

12. Song: ‘‘ God be with you till we meet again,” 
. School 

Benediction. 


Mr. W. F. Janeway, the superintendent, writes: “The 
program on the back of the invitation is exactly the same 
as we have every Sunday,—except the special address, by 
President J. H. Canfield,—so that all the parents who 
visited the school on this day saw the school as it always 
is. The invitations were given to the teachers two weeks 
before, to be filled out during the week. The following 
Sunday, one week before Parents’ Day, they gave to each 
scholar a card to be taken home to parents. By this 
means the event was thoroughly advertised, and every 
one got an invitation. I found this to be a very decided 
success, getting out on that particular Sunday a some- 
what larger number of our scholars than usual, besides 
a great number of the parents. I believe this will result 
in good to the school, as it cannot help increasing the 
interest of the parents.” 

Mr. J. R. Pepper, through his manual for the First 
Methodist Sunday-school of Memphis, Tennessee, and 
in other ways, keeps parents in the church stirred up to 
their duties. He speaks of the “ good day soon to dawn” 
in Sunday-school work, to be recognized, for one way, 
“when parents are really alive to the importance of the 
Sunday-school work as a factor in the education of their 
children,” and when they really “assist teachers in 
bringing their own children to Christ.” Especially the 
manual emphasizes four points: 


PARENTS 

1. Ought to every week help their boys and girls study the 
lesson. 

2. Ought to, at least occasionally, encourage them to go to 
Sunday-school, and not permit their children to make all 
arrangements without their assistance. 

3. Ought to at least attend the Sunday-school occasionally, so 
as not to forget the way there, and what is done, and who 
isdoingit. '*° 

4. Ought to join the older folks’ class, and thus keep in touch 

with the young folks of his family,—a great blessing to 

any pareat. 




















































































































Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 





1, January 5.—The Forerunner of Crist,............ccccccerereeens Loke 1 :5-17 
2. January 12,—The Boy Jesus...........ccccceecceee ceseceeeree coveenee Luke 2 : 40-52 
3%. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist ccodsntinmnoedd Luke 3 : 15-22 
4. January 26.—The Early Ministry of Jesus................000+ Luke 4 : 14-22 
5. February 2.—The Power of Jesus ....,.......:cceccecenneeccenee cones Luke 5: 17-26 
6. February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount...............c.cccee Luke 6 : 41-49 
@. Bebruary 16.—The Great Helper.............c0sseneeesereeeeere LAk@ 7 22-16 
8. February 23.—Faith Encouraged ...........ccccccccerceseneee vee Lake 8 ; 43-55 
9. March 1.—Jesus the Messiah... apes ... Lake 9 : 18-27 
10. March 8.—True Love to One's Neighbor... 4 basmabieeds Luke 10 ; 25-37 
11, March 15.~Teaching about Prayer.. ..Luke 11 ; 1-13 


12. March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Ser 
vants... ogee uke 12: 37-48 
13, March 20.—Review. 


LOVES 
Outline Inductive Studies 


| Prepared by 
‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Oo 
Study 12.—Lessons of Faith and 
Faithfulness 


‘ Luke 12 : 1-59. 
I, Criticism. 


In this chapter, as in the preceding, appear many teachings 
that are given in Matthew, and occasionally in Mark. With 
the exception of the teachings in regard to anxiety about 
wealth (vs. 22-34; comp. Matt. 6 : 25-33, 19-21), and the 
parable of the law (vs. 58, 59; comp. Matt. 5 : 25, 26), 
noné of these parallelisms are in the Sermon on the Mount, 
but in the charge to the Twelve'{Matt. 10).' By a study of 
this chapter endeavor to determine whether or not Luke had 
any knowledge of the Gospel of Matthew. If he had such 
knowledge, why should he thus arrange these sayings and 
omit the context of Matthew? Or is it more probable that 
both Matthew and Luke are from the same source? If this 
view be correct, have we not in these words evidence of a 
very ancient report of the teaching of Jesus? 

Il. Tue Grovrtne or THE MATERIAL. 

1. Ohrist’s Hatred of Hypocrisy (vs. 1-3, 54-59). First of all 
get a conception of hypocrisy, Note (1) that Jesus often 
condemns this sin (Matt. 23 ; 28; 6: 2, 5, 16), and that 
“hypocrite” is one of the severest terms he uses (Matt. 
7:6;.16:7; 28:18, 15, 23, 25, 27, 20; 24: 51); (2) that its 
influence is contaminating, and liable to spread (v. 1; comp. 
Matt, 16: 6,12); (8) that it will come to light, and the reality 
be known (vs. 2, 3); (4) that it is wilful, since the hypocrite, 
though quick to perceive desirable signs, does not see those 
undesired, though they may be quite as evident (vs. 54-56) ; 
nor will he apply to moral matters the same foresight he shows 
in legal difficulties (vs. 57-59), whare ingenuousness and mutual 
understanding are above all things necessery. 

2: God the Honest Man’s Refuge (vs. 4-12). The thought 
is naturally the outcome of the command (v. 3) to be abso- 
lutely honest. Such conduct would expose the disciples to 
danger. Notice that Jesus does not advise compromise, but 
that he bids his disciples (1) hold life lower than honor (vs. 
4,5); (2) trust a loving God for protection, or at least the 
right outcome (vs. 6,7); (3) unswervingly confess him (vs. 
8, 9); (4) remember that hypocrisy is blasphemy, and the 
evidence of eternal sin (v. 10; comp. Mark 3 : 28, 29) ; (5) 

trust the Holy Spirit to prompt them to say what is best 
(vg. 11,12). Is, then, the living of a Christian life at bottom 
a matter of honesty with one’s self and God? 

3. Wealth not the Chief Good in Life. On this subject Luke 
gives what at first appear startling teachings. For his general 
sympathy with the poor see 1 : 46-55; 2: 7, 16, 28, 24; 6: 
24,25; 12: 18-88; 14: 21; 16:14 seg. Compare also 6: 
20, 21, with Matthew 5: 3,6; 11: 13 with Matthew 7 : 11; 
23:50 with Matthew 27: 57. (1.) Note that in the inci- 
dent in verses 13-21, Jesus refuses tc act the part of a rabbi 
and settle a quarrel over an estate. Observe his unwilling- 
ness to lend even thus far his sanction to a search for a lesser 
good, In the parable of the rich fool, Jesus condemns (a) 
covetousness, (6) a materialistic conception of happiness, (c) 
and, on the other hand, emphasizes the supreme worth of the 
spiritual life. Does verse 21 imply that a man who lays up 
treasure may also be rich toward God? (See Matt. 6 : 19-21.) 
(2.) In the noble section verses 22-34, notwithstanding varia- 
tions, there is a close parallel with Matthew (6: 25-33, 19-21). 
Do not these verses enforce (a) the sinful distrust of God that 
lies back of worrying? (5) the legitimacy of material goods 
(v. 31)? (ce) the subordination of even a trustful endeavor 
after them to the search for the kingdom df God (vs. 31-34) ? 
(¢d) the certainty of victory for all those who sincerely seek 
that highest good (v.82)? Is ve:se 88 to be regarded as a 
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literal command, or as a forcible presentation of the inferiority 
of wealth to goodness and generosity? Could every member 
of society obey it literally? Is it Christ’s purpose to encourage 
beggary? (See 1 Thess. 4: 11.) Is not common sense as 
necessary in studying his words as in other matters? 

4. Fuithfulness the Expression of Faith. Observe the ques- 
tion of Peter in regard to the need of earnest service on the 
part of believers (v.41). Notice also the reply of Jesus (vs. 
47, 48; comp. James 2: 14 seg.). Does Jesus, then, mean to 
teach that privilege is a measure of obligation? Is the use of 
the word “servant” without significance? Compare the usage 
of Paul (Rom. 1:1; Phil. 1:1; Titus1:1) and of James 
(Jas. 1:1). Does service exclude friendship? (See v. 37; 
John 15: 15; comp. John 12: 26.) 

5, The Example of Jesus, The section verses 49-53 is natu- 
rally suggested by the thoughts of sincerity, faithfulness, 
self-sacrificing devotion to duty. Notice how Jesus felt the 
fierceness of the struggle, and longed for its completion (vs. 
49, 50). Does he not also correctly see the pain for others 
that must sometimes result from one’s attempt to realize these 
teachings? Is this fanaticism, or an evidence of the value 
Jesus set upon the principles he taught? In this combination 
of teaching and example have we not one basis of Chris- 
tianity ? (Comp. Mark 14: 86; Heb. 2: 10; 12: 2 seg.) 

III. Topics rok SpeciaL Srupy. 

1, Was reality a fundamental thought with Jesus ? 

2. What traces are there in this chapter of Jesus’ aequaint- 
ance (1) with human nature, (2) with the common customs 
of life, (3) with nature? 

3. Does verse 33 teach communism ? 

4. Is it correct to speak of Jesus as a political economist ? 


Sy ~ 
Lesson 12, March 22, 1896 
Faithful and Unfaithful Servants 


GoupEn Text: Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 
but be filled with the Spirit—Eph. 5: 18. 


(Luke 12: 37-48. Memory verses : 37, 38.) 
Read Luke 12: 1-59 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


87 Blessed are those servants, 37 Blessed are those ' servants, 
whom the lord when he cometh whom the lord when he com- 
shall find watching: verily I say eth shall find watching: 
unto you, that he shall gird him- verily I say unto you, that he 
self, and make, them to sit down shall gird himself, and make 
to méat, and will come forth® them sit down to wheat, and 
and serve them. shall come and serve them. 

38 And if he shall comein the 88 And if he shall come in the 
second watch, or come in the second watch, and if in the 
third watch, and find them so, third, and find them so, blessed 
blessed are those servants, 89 are those servants, * But know 

89 And this know, that if the this, that if the master of the 
goodman of the house had house bad known in what 
known what hour the thief would hour the thief was coming, be 
come, he would have watched, would have watched, and not 
and not have suffered his house have left his house to be 
to be broken through. 40 * broken through. Be ye also 

40 Be yestherefore ready also: ready ;: for in an hour that ye 
for the Son of man cometh at an think not the Son of man 
bour when ye think not. cometh. 

41 ¢ Then Péter saiduntohim, 41 And Peter said, Lord, 
Lord, speakest thou this parable speakest thou this parable 
unto us, or even to all? unto us, or even unto all? 

42 And the Lord said, Who 42 And the Lord said, Who then 
then is that faithful and wise is*the faithful and wise stew- 
steward, whom Ais lord shall ard, whom his ford shall set 
make ruler over his household, over his household, to give 
to give them their portion of meat them their portion of food in 
in due season ? 48 due season? Blessed is that 

48 Blessed is that servant, Sservant, whom bis lord when 
whom his lord when he cometh he cometh shall find so doing. 
shall find so doing. 44 Of a truth I say unto you, 

44 Of a truth I say unto you, that he will set bim over all 
that he will make him rulerover 45 that he hath. But if that 
all that he hath, 5 servant shall say in his heart, 

45 But and if that servant say My lord delayeth his coming ; 
in his heart, My lord delayeth and shall begin to beat the 
his coming; and shall begin to menservants and the maidser- 
beat the menservants and maid- vants, and to eat and drink, 
ens, and to eat and drink, andto 46 and to be drunken ; the lord 
be drunken ; of that § servant shall come in 

46 The lord of that servant will a day when he expecteth not, 
come in a day when he looketh and in an hour when he 
not for him, and at an hour when knoweth not, and shall * cut 
he is not aware, and will cut him him asunder, and appoint his 
in sunder, and will appoint him portion with the unfaithful. 
his portion with the unbelievers. 47 And that® servant which knew 

47 And that servant, which his lord’s will, and made not 
knew his lord’s will, and pre- ready, nor did according to his 
pared not himself, neither did ac- will, shall be beaten with 
cording to his will, shall be 48 many gripes; but hethat knew 

beaten with many stripes. not, and did things worthy of 

48 But he that knew not, and stripes, shall be beaten with 
did’ commit things worthy of few stripes. And to whomso- 
stripes, shall be beaten with few ever much is given, of Lim 
stripes. For unto whomsoever shall much be required : and 
much is given, of him shall be to whom they commit mueh, 
much required; and to whom of him will they ask the 
men have committed much, of more. 
him they will ask the more. 4 





1 Gr. bondservants, *Or, But this ye know *Gr. digoed through. *Or, 
the faithful stewurd, the wise Taan whom &c. *Gr. bondservant. * Or, 
severely scourge him 

The American Revisers would substitute “ who” or “that” for 
“which” in verse 47. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis . 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpEn Text For THE QuaRTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Toric: The Son Stimulating to Faithfulness. 


. § 1. Paithful Service Rewarded, vs. 37-44. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Unfaithful Service Punished, vs. 45+48. 


Darty Hom#é READINGS: 
M.—LUKE 12: 35-48. Faithful and unfaithful servants.* 
T.—Matt. 24°: 42-51. Need of watchfulness. 
W.—Matt. 25 : 1-13. Ready and unready. 
T.—Rev. 3: 1-6. Be watchful. 
P.—Eph. 5 : 6-21. Walking wisely. 
S.—Eph. 6: 1-9. True service. 
S.—Isa. 33 : 13-17. Reward of integrity. 
* The lesson portion is slightly extended. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson,) 


Ba 
Lesson Analysis 


I. FAITHFUL SERVICE REWARDED, 
1. Watching : 


Fh ge. whom the lord when he cometh shall find wutching 
(37). 


I will stand upon my watch (Hab. 2 : 1). 
Lét us watch and be sober (1 Thess. 5 : 6). 


2. Continuing : 


a . . in the second watch, and if in the third, and find them 
8o (38). 


Thou fnouldest have smitten five or six times (2 ral 13 : 19). 
By patience in weil-doing seek for glory (Rem. 2: 


3- Ready: 
Be ye also ready (40). . 


Be ready against the third day (Exod. 19 : 11). 
Ready always to give answer to every man (1 Pet. 3 : 15). 


4 . Competent : 
The faithful and wise steward (42). 


The Lord made all that he did to p 
It is required in stewards, that a man 


5- Applauded : 
Blessed are those servants (37). 


Blessed is the man... watching mo of eal 8 : 84). 
Blessed is he that watcbeth (Rev. 16: 


6. Honored : 
He .... shall come and serve them (37), 


He shall feed them also with the finest of the wheat (Psa. 81 : 16), 
He began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them (Jobin i8 : 5). 


7. Promoted : 
He witli set him over all-that he hath (44). 


He made him overseer over his, lose (Gen, 89°:4)\" “A! to: em eeg 
I will set thee over many things (Matt. 25 : 23), 


r in his hand (Gen: 89 
e found faithful (1 Cor. ry yy 


II. UNFAITHFUL SERVICE PUNISHED, 
1. Indifferent : 
That servant shall say,*... My lord delayeth (45). 


Yet a little sleep, a little slumber (Prov. 6 : 10). 
Where is the promise of his coming? (2 Pet. 3 : 4.) 


a. Abusive: 
Shall begin to beat the menservants (45). 


He saw an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew (Exod. 2 : 11), 
Shall begin to beat his fellow-servants (Matt. 24 : 49). 


3. Drunken : 
To eat and drink, and to be drunken (45). 


Nabal’s heart was merry, . . . for he = very drunken (1 Sam. 25 : 36). 
Be not drunken with wine '(Eph. 5 : 18). 


4- Surprise : ° 
The lord .. . shall come in a day when he expecteth not (46). 
a . shall quddeniy be broken, and thet without remedy (Prov. 
In an a that ye think not the Son of man cometh (Matt. 24 : 44), 
5s. Degradation : 
Appoint his portion with the unfaithful (46). 
eA wicked man ... cometh to shame (Prov, 18 ; 5). 
Thou shalt be brought down unto Hades (Luke 10 : 15). 


6. Stripes: 
That servant .. . shall be beaten with many stripes (47). 


Stripes for the back of fools (Prov. 19 : 29). 
They had laid many stripes upon them (Acts 16 : 23). 


OB 


Verse 37.—‘‘ Blessed are those servants.’ (1) The approved elvar- 
aopertation 5 (2) The assured biessedness. ‘ 
Verse 39.—*' He would have watched.”” Watching as a result (1) 
of Smog As ore ha ps conn need. 
Iso ready.’’ (1) The duty prescribed; (2) The 
persons Obligated> 3) The time implied. 
Hen} 44.—" He will set him over all that he hath.” (1) The mas- 
ter; (2) The servant; (3) Tbe service; (4) The exaltation: 
Verse 46.—'* The lord of that servant shall come.” (1) Coming 
a> ad jos + tae Enegestien agenting; \ 8) Decisions made. 
him shall muc ye sequnes,” (1) The favored 
K.... 7) The ud 2 3. mand i 


AYs~ ; 
Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—In Luke’s Gospel the healing 
of a dumb demoniac is placed immediately after the in- 
struction about prayer, Bat as the discussion Which ensued 
closely resembles that connected with a similar miracle on 
the day of the discourse in parables (Matthew, Mark), many 
harmonists place the whole series of incidents from chapter 
11; 14 to 13: 9 at that earlier-period of the hitocy. Some, 
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however, regard chapter 11 : 14-26 only as out of the chrono- 
logical order, while others regard all of Luke’s narrative as 
in the proper position. The incidents preceding are, the 
healing of a dumb demoniac; the consequent accusation that 
our Lord cast out demons by Beelzebub; the blessing pro- 
nounced by a woman in the multitude; the discourse about 
seeking a sign; the dinner at the house of a Pharisee, and 
the discourses uttered there; the increasing enmity of the 
~ seribes and Pharisees; the discourses, warning against the 
leaven of the Pharisees, the parable of the rich fool, injune- 
tions to the disciples about worldly care. The verses imme- 
diately preceding the lesson enjoin watchfulness. 

Piace.—If at the early period, near Capernaum; if at the 
later, in Perea. 

Time.—Either in the autumn of vear of Rome 781,—that 
is, A. D. 28; or in January, year of Rome 783,—that ix, A. D. 
80, in the thirty-fourth year of our Lord’s life on earth. 

PaRaLLeL Passaces.—There ix no exact parallel, but 
similar sayings occur in Matthew 24 : 43-51. 


- 


Critical Notes 


Verse 37.—The first paragraph of the lesson is connected 
in thought with verse 32: “Fear not, little flock; for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
Hence they should not be disturbed about temporal wealth, 
since they expected heavenly treasure (vs. 33,34); and hence 
they should be in constant readiness for the Lord, who would 
return, as the king in this kingdom (vs. 35, 36).—Blessed 
are those servants: The figure of an absent master return- 
ing late is continued through this and the succeeding verse. 
— Whom the lord: In the application this refers to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but in the figure (or parable) an earthly master 
is meant.—Shall find watching : That is, watching for him, as 
faithfulness required them to do.— He shall gird himself: Asa 
preparation for serving them.— Dake them sit down to meat: 
Make them recline at table, according to Oriental usage. — 
And shall come: There is no necessity for changing the form 
to “will;” a simple future is indicated. The word rendered 
“come” means to come forward rather than “ come forth,” 
suggesting the movement of one who is about to serve at a 
table.—And serve them: Or “ minister to them,’ the word not 
being similar to that rendered “servant,”—that is, bond- 
servant. However improbable this course of action might 
be in the case of an earthly master, it points to what took 
place literally at the Lord’s Supper (John 13 : 4). 

Verse 38.—And if he shall come in the second watch: From 
9 P.M. until midnight. The Jews formerly had three night 
watches, but the Roman division (into four) seems to have 
prevailed in Palestine at this time.—And if in the third? From 
midnight until3 A.M. The Revised Version here follows 
the better attested reading. In Mark 13: 35, where a simi- 
lar saying occurs, all four night watches are referred to. 
But in the second and third men are most apt to be asleep.— 
Find them so: That is, “ watching,” as described in verses 
36, 37. 

Verse 39.— But know this: Or, “ But this ye know” (Rev, 
Ver., marg.). The Greek may mean one or the other, If it 
is imperative, it gives emphasis to the warning ; if indicative, 
it implies this is self-evident in the case presented.—J/ the 
master of the house: The phrase, “ goodman of the house,” was 
probably intended to distinguish this term from that usually 
rendered “master” (comp. Mark 14: 14).—Had known in 
what hour the thief was coming: The figure is now changed to 
bring out the thought of the Lord’s unexpected return. Com- 
pare Matthew 24 : 43, 44, where similar language is used in 
the discourse on the Mount of Olives. It does not follow that 
Luke had narrated this out of its place. Such a warning 
might be repeated.— He would have watched: The main in- 
junction is “ watch,” and the duty is enforced by this famil- 
iar illustration.—Not have left his house to be broken through : 
Greek, “ digged through.” The term occurs several times in 
the New Testament with reference to theft. The material of 
many houses was dried clay or soft brick, easily pierced, and 
thieves “digged through” (comp. Matt. 6 : 19). 

Verse 40.—Be ye also ready’: “ Therefore” was inserted by 
Jater transcribers, since this verse is an inference from the 
preceding one.—For in an hour that ye think not the Son of man 
cometh: Compare Matthew 24:44; also Mark 13: 33, and 
Luke 21 : 34, 36, where the same thought occurs, though in 
different form in the latter passages. Our Lord’s return is 
usually predicted as unexpected. The verse has, of course, 
a secondary application to the hour of death for each of us. 

Verse 41.—And Peter said: This detail serves to show that 
the lesson is ih its proper place, and not identical with the 
discourse delivered on the Mount of Olives.—Speakest thou this 
parable: The figure of the watchful servants, and of the de- 
layed and unexpected return of their master. The word 
“ parable” might be applied to any figure of speech involving 
a similitude.— Unto us, or even unto all? This question seems 





1 Nore.—Orientals sit or squat, rather than recline, while eating. 
Scholars differ in opinion whether the Roman custom of reclinirig 
prevailed in Galilee in our Lord’s time, instead of the sitting in Ori- 
ental form.—TuE Epitor. 
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to have been put in a wrong spirit, or, at least, under a mis- 
apprehension. Peter may have thought that the reward was 
promised to the twelve, or even that their close association 
with our Lord necessarily implied their return with him. 
At all events, he places them apart from the others as spe- 
cially privileged. Our Lord’s answer calls attention to the 
duty enjoined ; even those appointed as stewards will be 
judged and rewarded according to their faithfulness. 

Verse 42.—And the Lord said: Luke again uses this phrase 
in referring to Jesus. The question of Peter is not answered 
directly ; but the true position of the twelve is so portrayed 
as to forbid the notion that théy formed a particular class, 
who would have a reward regardless of their faithfulness. 
Peter learned the lesson; for the tone of warning here ex- 
pressed reappears in his Epistles.— Who then is the fuithful and 
wise steward: The form differs from that in Matthew 24 : 45, 
where “servant” occurs, The Revised Version accepts a 
reading which may be literaliy rendered “the faithful stew- 
ard, the wise.” See the margin, where “man” is supplied. 
“Wise” is here equivalent to “ prudent.” The steward is 
not only faithful in purpose, but knows how to be faithful in 
practice.—- Whom his lord shall set over: More exact than 
“ make ruler over ;” so in verse 44. The reference is to the 
dixiples,.in reply to Peter, pointing with the future tense to 
our Lord’s departure from earth.—His household : The Greek 
word first meant “service,” then “healing” (Luke 9: 11), 
and then “ honsehold,” or the body of servants.— To give them 
their portion of food in due season? The duty is first to the 
master, but the service is for the benefit of the fellow-servants. 
Thus did our Lord rebuke the magistenial idea of the ministry, 
that of lording over God's heritage. 

Verse 43.— Blessed is that servant: Greek, “ bond-servant,” 
personally belonging to his master, though given a special 
charge over the other servants.—Shall find 30 doing: That is, 
faithfully and wisely providing for others of the household; 
neither acting as though he were himself the master, nor for- 
getting the constant care of those committed to him as 
steward, 

Verse 44.— That he will set him over all that he hath: This is 
the proper reward of faithful and wise service in human 
affairs: advancement to a higher position of trust, It is not 
only a proper reward, but in accordance with the superior 
fitness that has come from the previous training. The refer- 
ence is to the return of our Lord, and the reward points to 
larger opportunities for serving him. 

Verse 45.— But if that servant shall sayin his heart: Matthew, 
“evil servant.” The evil action is traced back to its source, 
a wrong state of heart toward the master. Unfaithfulness 
begins in careless and incorrect thought about our Master.— 
My lord delayeth his coming: Here again it is implied that 
our Lord’s absence would be prolonged.—And shull begin to 
beat the menservants and the maidservants: Literally, “ the 
boys and the maids,” colloquial expressions for household 
sefvants, Matthew says “ fellow-servants,’—that is, bond- 
servanis belonging to the same master.—And to eat and 
drink, and to be drunken: Matthew, “with thedrunken.” The 
second result is worldly indulgence, and that too in social 
fellowship with those not truly of the flock. Since drunken- 
ness is one of the worst forms of sensual indulgence, and 
usually the cause of many other sins, it is here singled out as 
a type of the most fearful result of unfaithfulness in the 
ministry. This incidental reference to the vice implies the 
strongest condemnation. ° 

Verse 46.—The Lord of that servant: The figure is still con- 
tinued, but with an obvious application to our Lord himself. 
—In a day when he expecteth not, and in an hour when he knoweth 
not: The thought of unexpected coming is again referred to. 
The verse agrees word for word with Matthew 24 : 50, 51, ex- 
cept that “ unfaithful” occurs here, and “ hypocrites” there, 
Such exact correspondence is rare, but the poetic parallelism 
would lead to verbal reproduction. The two clauses present 
the sume idea, the second being a little more emphatic.— 
Shall cut him asunder : Such a punishment was known among 
the ancients. The marginal rendering of the Revised Ver- 
sion is not supported by any examples, and is defended only 
on the ground that the servant is represented as living after 
this punishment. But the literal sense should be accepted in 
the figure as implying extreme penalty, which is not exiine- 
tion, but followed by a continued loss of fellowship with the 
Master.— Appoint his portion: To share the destiny.— With 
the unfaithful: The term may mean “ unbelievers,” but the 
contrast with verse 42 is preserved by,the rendering “ un- 
faithful.” Matthew (“ hypocrites”) presents the same idea; 
for unfaithfulness and hypocrisy are usually cause and effect. 

Verse 47.— That servant which knew his lord’s will: This in- 
troduces a thought peculiar to Luke’s account. It presents a 
general principle, which explains the severity spoken of in 
verse 46, and, at the same time, gives a further answer to the 
question of Peter (v.41). Those in special positions of trust 
usually know more of the master’s will, and the apostles 
(“us”) are therefore included in this description. But it 
applies to all who have special privilege and duty.— Made 
not ready: Not only * himselt” (Auth. Ver.), but all that was 
entrusted to him to prepare.—Nor did according to his will: 


In the matters about which he had knowledge.—Shall be 
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beaten with many stripes: An obviously just principle. The 

word “stripes” is supplied, being implied in the verb, and 
expressed in the next verse. 

Verse 48.— But he that knew not: A servant also, but with 
fewer privileges, less knowledge. The application is to all 
Christians, and, by inference, to all men. ‘‘ Knew not” may 
be referred to ignorance of special duty.—And did things 
worthy of stripes: He is punished for his wrong acts, not for 
ignorant disobedience. Men will be judged according to 
their light, and yet according to their works. This Paul 
explains in Romans 2.— With few stripes: The punishment 
will be of the same kind, but of less degree. Verses 42 and 43 
tell of the reward of those who know and do.—To whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be required: This principle, 
valid in all earthly affairs, is as true in the Christian sphere, 
—To whom they commit much: The indefinite subject is not 
expressed in the Greek. “ Men” is supplied in the Author- 
ized Version.—Of himawill they ask the more: This is best 
explained as a repetition of the same thought as that in the 
preceding clause, though some commentators think “the 
more” suggests the accruing “ interest,” as expressed in the 
parables of the pounds and the talents (Luke 10: 23; Matt. 
25: 29). The question of Peter was thus answered by em- 
phasizing the duty and the danger of those holding positions 
of trust among Christ’s people. Watchfulness and faithful- 
ness are especially needful on their part, since their failure 
involves the severest punishment. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


AY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ESUS was now in Galilee, and at the height of his tem- 
porary popularity, “tens of thousands” gathering to see 
and hear him, and crowding round him so that they trod on 
each other (Luke 12:1). Yet he was already aware of the 
deadly hostility of the rabbis, and of the powerful sect of the 
Pharisees ; but it only roused him to denounce their insin- 
verity and moral defects the more strongly. Their keenness 
to make the best of life especially offended him ; for to one 
who taught, as he did, childlike dependence on God for 
even the bread of each day, and a holy indifference to money- 
making, which left the care of his daily wants so absolutely to 
his heavenly Father that he looked up to him with no more 
anxious fear respecting them than the ravens felt for theirs, 
or than the lilies of the open downs had, or the grass among 
which they sprang up, nothing could be more irreligious 
than an ambition to be one’s own providence. 

He urged, indeed, on his disciples, to “sell what they had, 
and give alms,” “to seek treasures only in the heavens,” and 
to “ seek first the kingdom of God,” feeling sure that, if they 
did so, the eternal Father would see that their earthly neces- 
sities were duly supplied. They were, in fact, to be like 
servants waiting with every faculty on the watch, and all 
preparation for instant service, their long skirts girt up, and 
their lamps burning, to open the gates for their master the 
moment he knocked, on his return from “the marriage 
feast.” He thus early, therefore, hinted at his coming back 
to them after death, for such language could refer to nothing 
else. The Jong gabardine worn by all the humbler classes in 
the East, like the similarly long but finer robe of the richer 
man, hinders the free action of the limbs when extra efforts 
are required, and is therefore tucked into the girdle when 
necessary. The lord’s slaves, if found thus dutifully and 
eagerly waiting for their master, whether in the first watch, 
from six to ten, or in the second, from ten to two, or in the 
third, from two to six in the morning, would indeed be 
blessed; for, instead of being required to wait on their lord, 
he would himself turn servant, and, girding up his fine robe, 
would make them sit down to meat, and would come and 
serve them. 

Changing the figure (v. 39), a thief is supposed to have 
planned the digging through the mud wall of a house, as we 
read of Ezekiel’s doing (Ezek. 12:5), and as is still often done 
for robbery in India,—a mode of villany which needs the 
greatest watchfulness to guard against it, as the thief works 
without making the slightest noise. But, says Christ, if the 
master of the house had known at what hour the plunderer 
was coming, he would have watched. Since, then, the dis- 
ciples could not tell when “the Son of man” would come, 
they could only be safe by watching all thetime. A parable 
so level to their every-day experience deeply affected the 
little circle round the Master, insomuch that Peter, ever 
their spokesman, presently asked if these warnings were 
intended for all, or specially for their own band. No answer 
was, however, given directly, another parable being the only 
commentary vouchsafed. 

A “lord” is supposed to have appointed one of his slaves 
to be steward over his household, attending to their daily 
wants,—a position Peter must have felt very like that in 
which he and his fellow-apostles stood to Christ. If the 
official thus honored discharged his duties faithfully and 
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wisely, it would be well with him on his master’s return, for 
be would be promoted to the charge of all his owner’s affairs. 
If, on the contrary, he said in his heart that his lord was long 
in coming home again, and either played the tyrant, beat- 
ing the men and women slaves for the time under him, or 
gave way to his grosser nature, and abandoned himself to 
eating and drinking, as if, instead of a slave, he were himself 
a lord, his fate would be sad indeed. His owner would re- 
turn when not expected, and, on finding the state of affairs, 
would have him so terribly scourged that the flesh would be 
torn off him till his body was wellnigh cut asunder, and 
would then dismiss him to the part of the slave quarters to 
which the criminal or worthless of his human chattels were 
assigned. What that meant, in those days, the disciples 
knew only too well, for no slave had any rights, and a crimi- 
nal slave was the most unfortunate of men. 

Christ adds, moreover, that special guilt lay in not carry- 
ing out a master’s will, though it was known, and not 
making ready for him, in fact, ina s@rvant’s thinking he had 
any liberty to have a will different from that of his owner. 
Knowing Christ’s wiil as they did, how must such a parable 
have smitten the hearts of his servants round him! But 
even if a servant, put in any position of trust by his master, 
did not know particularly the details of his wishes, and, 
taking advantage of this, acted unworthily, he must not hope 
to escape. He too would be scourged, though more lightly. 

It is the same, our Lord in effect went on to say, with God 
as with man. From any one put in a position of responsi- 
bility and honor results correspondingly great are expected ; 
“to whom men commit much,” in fact, “of them they ask 
the more,”—a lesson, this, to the apostles, to their suc- 
cessors in our own day, and to every Christian; for we are 
all, to use the constant expression of Paul respecting himself, 
the “slaves” of Jesus Christ. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Servants and Stewards 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE first part of this lesson refers to “servants,” whose 
duty is watchfulness (vs, 37-40); the second, to “stew- 
ards,” whose duty is faithfulness (vs. 41-46); the third returns 
to the more general reference, and lays down the broad prin- 
ciple of varying responsibility according to varying knowl- 
edge (vs. 47, 48). 

1, The lesson begins in the middle of a paragraph. The 
previous verses give the full description of watchfulness, as 
being a looking for the lord, and that with loins girt, as 
ready for service, and lamps burning, as prepared to light 
him into his house, There can be no question thatthe com- 
ing of the master of the house is equivalent to the return of 
our Lord, and that we have here an exhortation intended by 
Christ to apply to all the ages of the Church. No doubt he 
has come over and over again in the great crises of history, 
and eminently at the destruction of Jerusalem. No doubt he 
comes in a very real sense to us when, by the road of death, 
we go to him. 

But these applications of the saying do not exhaust its 
meaning, und he desires that through the centuries his ser- 
vanta should have heart and eye often turning to the hour 
when he shall so come in like manner as he went into 
heaven. Whatever other meanings attach to the watchful- 
ness enjoined here, do not let us slur over its primary one. 
The Church has too little fed the flame of that undying hope, 
and many good people have been unduly turned from cher- 
ishing it by the extravagances of certain interpreters of 
prophecy. But it cannot be lost sight of, or even obscured, 
without real loss; and a vivid realization of Christ’s second 
coming would go far to cure many a disease of present-day 
Christianity. We cannot proclaim too earnestly, “ Christ 
has come,” but we may be too faltering in our proclamation, 
“Christ will come.” 

In verses 37 and 38 the watchfulness is that of eager expec- 
tation and glad desire. The servants look longingly into the 
black night for the gleam of the torches of the marriage pro- 
cession. But in verse 39 a sterner metaphor is used. Nota 
bridegroom, but a thief, is waited for; and that waiting has 
fear as.an element. There are two aspects of that second 
coming. It will either be joyful or doleful. He will either 
come long looked for, yearned for, gladly hailed, and spread- 
ing joy and high festival among his servants, or he will come 
as a midnight robber, bursting into the unguarded house and 
stripping its careless tenant of all that he deemed precious. 

Observe that there is nothing about servants in verse 39. 
If we feel that the house is ours, that we are masters of our 
possessions, and are living by and to ourselves, he will come 
as a thief; if we feel that the house is our Lord’s, and that 
we are servants, we shall watch, and that will ensure his com- 
ing as bridegroom to bless us. ‘ 

The hint in verse 38 that the time of the lord’s coming is 
uncertain, and may be protracted even to the third watel, 
falis in with Christ’s other saying, “After a long time the 
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lord... cometh,” and disposes of the mistake that he spoke 
of his coming as near, while it extends the exhortation to us 
and to succeeding generations. The master of the house was 
tempted by ignorance of the time of the thief’s coming to 
relax his wakeful watch, but wisdom would have taken the 
opposite lesson from the uncertainty, and would have watched 
all the more. . 

Christ’s coming is uncertain as to time. Many servants 
make that a reason for drowsiness. It should be a reason for 
alert expectance, and all the more so because our deaths will 
be to us equivalent to his coming. What must be sometime, 
and may be any time, should be watched for at every time. 

The wonderful promise to the watching servant carries us 
up among the things that eye hath not seen, and is best left 
in its own sublimity, like some great peak gleaming through 
rolling mists. The Master becomes a servant. In e yet 
more wonderful sense than here on earth he will be “ among” 
his feasting saints “as he that serveth,” and will gird himself 
with the robes of his royal state, as he did with the slave’s 
towel,—not, indeed, to wash feet, which shall then be clean 
beyond the possibility of stain, but to minister to the satisfied 
soul celestia) food, and to make it partake of whatever it can 
assimilate of his own glory, so that “they shall hunger no 
more, neitber thirst any more.” To sit with him at his table 
in his kingdom is much, but to be waited on by hf, as Pa 
king should serve his guests, is immeasurably more. 

2. Peter’s question distinguishes the Twelve from the body 
of disciples, Our ‘Lord’s answer recognizes the distinction, 
and points to the special responsibilities attached to the 
apostles, “All” were servants, including them, but they 
were servants who were stewards. So, over and above the 
general duty of waichfulness, they had the specific duty of 
faithfulness (1 Cor.4:2). A steward has to minister his 
master’s property, to see to feeding the household, and to 
exercise authority over the family of slaves. The apostles 
were thus stewards. The official pastors and teachers of the 
churches are so now. 

Our Lord here sets solemnly forth the heavy re«ponsibili- 
ties, rather than the dignities, of office, and points out the 
form which watchfulness should take in a “ steward’s” case. 
But “all” are stewards in a wider sense, and so all are spoken 
to in this part of the lesson. 

Note that variation between “shall find watching” (v. 37) 
and “shall find so doing” (v.43). Not for stewards only, 
but for them especially, the fruit of watchfulness should be 
quiet continuous discharge of plain duty, not fidgety impa- 
tience which keeps men from settling down to anything 
because they expect some great event immediately. That 
misuse of the expectation of Christ’s coming was stamped out 
by Paul in his letter to Thessalonica, but it has burned up 
again often. If Christ came to-day, the right place for him 
to find us would be at our daily tasks. 

We note, also, the significant contrast between the reward 
to the faithful steward and that to the watching servants. 
Both conceptions of fature blessedness must be united. It is 
festival and rest, but it is also enlarged capacities and fields 
of service. The faithful steward is promoted to yet fuller 
authority over a wider range. How high his hopes may 
soar, and how much of mysterious new powers and new min- 
istries lies in that promise, “ He will set him over all that he 
hath,” remains unknown till it is experienced. Only this is 
certain, that our future union with Jesus shall be so intimate 
that, in some as yet unimaginable sense, we shall share in his 
royalty, sit with him on his throne, and have rule, which is 
also stewardship, over many “cities.” The twofold aspects 
of Christian life on earth are watchfulness and faithfulness in 
work ; the twofold in heaven are rest and rule. 

The steward slackens diligence if the thought of his Lord's 
delay in returning creeps into his heart. The anticipation 
of giving account is not the only, nor the highest, motive for 
faithfulness, but, if it dims, all other motives dim with it. 
The history of the Church supplies only too forcible confir- 
mation of the truth that, when tho-e in official positions 
forget their responsibility, they develop cruelty and master- 
fulness and sensual indulgence in material good. Harsh 
arrogance, which forgets that the Church does not exist for 
its officers, but they for it, and that stewards are after all but 
fellow-slaves, and greedy grasping of luxury, are the marks 
of a hierarchy which has ceased to look for the Lord. 

And there have been many germinal fulfilments of the 
threatened punishment in the past, which prophesy the 
greater fulfilment in the future. “He who has a divided 
heart shall be divided” (Bengel). But possibly, since the 
next clause regards the man as still living, the marginal ren- 
dering of the Revised Version is best, “Shall severely 
scourge him.” If so, the following verses expand the -ame 
metaphor of flagellation. 

3. Verses 47 and 48 return to the more general idea of ser- 
vants, and lay down the principle of the judgment of the 
Lord at his comidg. The broad truth taught is that there 
are grades of culpability, determined by differences in knowl- 
edge. Ignorance is never so entire as to annihilate rexponsi- 
bility. Eventhe heathen have a law written in their hearts, 
and no man does all the good he knows he should do, or 
avoids all the evil. Many other factors have to be taken 
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into account in asse-sing the measure of guilt. The analysis 
is too subtle for us. 

Therefore let us judge ourselves rigidly and others chari- 
tably, and let us be sure that Christ's judgment is according 
to truth, and that he will manifest how, even in judging men 
according to their works, “unto thee belongeth mercy.” That 
required of us is fixed by that given to us. So the stewards, 
being foremost in rank, are weighted with heaviest responsi- 
bility ; and, if they fail, their guilt is great and their punish- 
ment sore. F 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


The Faithful and Faithless Servant 


AITH here means fidelity to a trust, constancy to a 

pledge. It is a divine quality. Paul speaks of the 

faith of God (Rom. 3: 3). It is one of the best of human 

qualities. And “ Punic faith” is the bitterest taunt ever 

flung from one people to another. We are faithful when 
full of faith, fidelity to a trust, constancy to a pledge. 

To be a servant is highest honor. Christ took the form of 
aservant. And to say Lincoln was the servant of the people 
is far higher praise than to say he was president. A faithful 
steward attends to what his lord assigned him. The unfaith- 
ful one neglects it, and attends to his own ends, business, 
pleasure, drunkenness, etc. The first is rewarded with more 
confidence by being treated to the high honor of having the 
master serve him, and by rulership (v. 44). The second is 
punished with shame and death. This isin no whit abated 
because he made himself stupid with drunkenness. 

We are represented in the Scriptures as stewards. All we 
have is God’s. We created nothing ourselves. The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. It is a great honor to be 
trusted with his wealth, treasures, and power. He has put his 
signet of power on our fingers, and says, “ Occupy till I come.” 
He gives us time, opportunity, his forces of nature, fields of 
influence, thoughts, manifold graces of God, by which to build 
up ourselves and others. The question is, “ Are we as faithful 
as Abdiel was among the faithless?” The unfaithful cashier 
is called a defaulter, the unfaithful public officer a traitor. 
The unfaithful Christian should not seek eaphemismé. 2 

To Moses was committed great responsibilities, and God 
said he was faithful to him in his house. Christ courted 
Paul faithful, putting him intothe ministry. And he him- 
self became a faithful high-priest. God is called a faithful 
creator. He is always faithful to his promises. So it isa 
very lofty standard that is set up. And lofty rewards are 
offered to all whom the Lord when he cometh shall find 
watching. There is promised to all who are faithful unto 
death a crown of life. 
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Illustrative Applications 


By H., Clay Trumbull 


LESSED are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh 
shall find watching (v.37). For a watchman there is 
nothing better for him to do than to do nothing but watch. 
If a mill-owner visits his mills in the evening, he will be bet- 
ter pleased to find his trusted watchman at his post, just look- 
ing out, as a guard against being surprised, than he would be 
to learn that he had gone to the village prayer-meeting, to 
take an active part in religious exercises. A switchman ata 
railroad junction had better be watching for the coming 
trains than to be urging the claims of personal religion on 
his fellow-workmen, to the neglect of the duties of his post. 
Watching is working, and he whose duty it is to watch ought 
to watch while he works, and even to refrain from any work 
that will interfere with his watching. There is no better 
work for us than the work or the watching to which our 
Lord assigns us, 

If the muster of the house had known in what hour the thief was 
coming, he would have watched (v. 39). How much hangs on 
that little word “if”! A child who had begun to realize its 
force said to her mother, ‘I wish there wasn’t any ‘if’ in the 
world. When I want to go anywhere, or do anything, there 
is always an ‘if’ in the way: ‘if it doesn’t rain,’ or ‘if the 
other girls are going,’ or if I’ll do something else first. It’s 
always an ‘if.’” And as one grows older, he gees more and 
more the importance of the “if.” Jf we had known before- 
hand the full consequences of our sin, or of our folly, or of our 
carelessness, or of our neglect, how differently we should have 
acted! Jf we could foresee the future as we can review the 
past, how much easier it would be for us to decide what 
course to pursue! A deaf-mute man, who had used enly 
paioral signs in his erriv life, learned later to spell the one 
word “if.” That was the only word he knew as a word, and 
it was surprising to see how often he had occasion for ics use, 
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And all of us must face it frequently. But there is such a 
thing as getiing on in the world in spite of all “ifs.” Jf we 
live in loving watchfulness for the return of Jesus, we need 
not be concerned over other “ ifs.” 

Be ye also ready (v.40). That seems to bring the teaching 
of this lesson home to all of us. If Jesus had said, “ Watch- 
ing is the duty of mill watchmen and railroad switch- 
men,” merchants and farmers and students and professional 
men might have been in doubt whether he had them in mind 
in his words of injunction; but when he added the words, 
“ Be ye also ready: for in an hour that ye think not the Son 
of man cometh,” there could no longer be:any doubt as to his 
meaning. His words are to you and to me as well as to other 
people. We must take them home to ourselves, and not be 
satisfied with seeing their fitness to the rest of the community. 

Peter said, Lord, speakest thou this parable wnto us, or even 
unto all? (v.41.) Peter saw from the words of Jesus that 
they applied to the apostles, and he wanted to know whether 
other people also were to take them to themselves. Words 
may come home to others, but not to us; and words may 
come home to us, but not to others; again, they may come 
home to us and to others. It is important that we should 
know whether a commandment of God applies to one class or 
to theother, or to both classes. The chief thing for ourselves 
is to know what are our own duties; but in our teaching of 
others we need to know what are their duties specially, and 
what duties they have in common with ourselves. 

But if that servant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his 
coming; and shall... eat and drink, and ... be drunken ; the 
lord of that servant shall... appoint his portion with the un- 
faithful (vs. 45, 46). There are two classes of-persons among 
those who call themselves the servants of Christ: those who 
live in watchful readiness for his return, and those who live 
for their own pleasure or profit without any constraining 
thought of his coming. Those of the latter class either for- 
get that he is coming at all, or they think that there will be 
time enough after this to make ready for that. They often 
go to places where they would not wish him to find them, or 
share in occupations at which they would not like to be found 
by him. Their thought is, He is not coming yet awhile, 
therefore this is well enough for now. The wife of a poor 
man who was confined to his room by illness, was asked if her 
husband would not like to seeaclergyman. “ Ohdear,no!” 
she said; ‘‘he’s not that sick.” And many a well man esti- 
mates his own condition similarly. He doesn’t want to be 
ready just yet for the Lord’s coming. What a surprise that 
coming will be to him! 

To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required 
(v.48). Weare more ready to think of the gain we should 
have if our possessions or opportunities were greater, than 
we are of the increase of duties and responsibility with such 
enlargement. A young clergyman was once bemoaning, to 
the venerable John Brown of Haddington, the fact that he 
had so few to hear himon Sundays, “ My friend,” said the old 
minister, “ you have as many hearers, every time you preach, 
as you will care to answer for at the day of judgment.” If 
we had a larger income, or a larger field of labor, or more 
time for work, or more strength, or more influence, or more 
popularity, we should have so much more to answer for, If 
we thought more of this, we might thank God that our 
income and our sphere were no larger, while we prayed for 
wisdom and strength and grace to be faithful in the use of 
what we have. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N THE chapter from which this lesson is taken, our Lord 
had been uttering a series of wasnings, as follows: 
against hypocrisy (v. 1), against fear of man (v. 4), against 
denial of him (v. 9), against covetousness (v.15), against 
undue anxiety (v. 22), andthen he went on to warn his 
disciples against carelessness, It seems to me that Peter 
(who was ever impulsive) grew restless under these repeated 
warnings, especially as there were vast throngs present, 
and he thought that possibly these warnings seemed to reflect 
on them as apostles. Then it was that he broke in with his 
question, “ Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or even 
unto all?” He seems to have hoped that the Master would 
in some way show that they had not any especial need for 
watchfulness, and so relieve them of any possible thought that 
might arise in the minds of those present. 

If this was the case, he did not get what he sought. For 
Jesus at once seems to sharpen his teaching up, and now 
makes it almost personal. He singles out now one man, the 
head steward, and in that it is not difficult to see Peter him- 
self, as the leader of the apostles. 

At all events, the Master’s whole discourse is full of warn- 
ings to all against carelessness in the dischargeof duty. He 
shows that this carele-sness is not a slight thing, even as the 
prophet long before had said, when he cried out, “Oursed be 
he that doeih the work of the Lord negligently.” Io things 
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pertaining to the kingdom of God on earth, carelessness is 
crime, and Jesus says that it will be severely punished. The 
Master makes here no exception, but lays down a rule that 
applies to all through all time. So it applies to us. 

Now note that the responsibility of the stewards comes 
from the fact that they have been entrusted with privileges, 
Position, power, in relative measure, has been given to each, 
and the Master expects each to fulfil his measure of duty. 
For lack of this, the same Master metes out to each his 
measure of punishment, and the principle that Jesus lavs 
down is, “So much privilege, so much responsibility.” We 
all acknowledge this jo be true, but the trouble lies in the 
personal carrying out of this principle. 

To put this matter in another way, we all like “ gifts,” but 
do not all like the corresponding “graces.” The “gift” of 
money is most acceptable to all, but the “grace” of liberal- 
ity, is not so universally coveted. The “gift” of position is 
much sought after, but the “grace” of humility in its use 
is not something with which many fall in love. And so all 
along this line of “ gifts,” which we desire, but for which 
we are not willing to assume the responsibility. Yet of the 
two, “ gifts” or “ graces,” the latter are far the more valu- 
able, and those which are commended to us by the Word of 
God. We may indeed covet earnestly the best “gifts,” 
but the Apostle points out to us a “more excellent way;” 
namely, that of the “graces.” Let the teacher point out to 
the class that they should be much more anxious about using 
well what money they have than they are to get more, and 
much more studious as to the right use of “ position,” than 
they are toattain to any more lofty one than that in which 
they now move. 

Now, in this matter of “ gifts” and “ graces,” we all acknowl- 
edge the attractiveness of “ graces” in others. We love a man 
who is unselfish, or who is liberal, or who is humble. Why, 
then, do we not seek more earnestly after these same things 
ourselves? Ah, there’stherub! Wearesinful, and, to prove 
it, we need only look at that which we actually practice as 
compared with that which we theoretically commend. We 
laud abstract virtues, but practice concrete vices. We praise 
unselfishness, and go right on in our selfish ways. What is 
this but a repetition of that same hypocrisy which our Mas- 
ter in this chapter condemns so severely? Shall a thief praise 
honesty, and a drunkard sobriety, and we feel that they are 
to be despised, and yet we praise liberality, and hold on to our 
money when a good cause calls for its use? 

Fidelity is called for by God in things small as well as in 
things large. The duty of the child to take good care of that 
baby that is left to its care is no unimportant thing. Little 
Miriam, left to care for Moses, might have argued in this 
way: “There is no harm in my running off for a litue, for a 
good play; for the ark is all right, and I can soon be back.” 
But if she had thus belittled her rexpon-ibility, it might well 
have happened that Moses’ mother would never have had the 
chance to bring up her own boy for Jehovah. Much de- 
pended on that girl’s fidelity, and to her stedfastness Moses 
owed much in his later life. The maid at Naaman’s court 
was faithful to her trust, and the result was that to Naaman 
came a vast blessing. The world is full of instances of fidelity 
in things that seemed small, on which, however, mighty issues 
depended. In fact, in the realm of morals there is nothing 
small, All moral is-ues are big with possible results, and it 
will be well to enforce this on the minds of our scholars 
to-day. 

Our privileges which God has given to us are very numer- 
ous. They include Bible, church, the gift of the Spirit, 
Christian parents, a Christian land, and manifold other things 
that distinguish us from heathen children The measure of 
responsibility grows with the list of privileges that we enjoy. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O WHAT place did Jesus go after his work in Galilee 
was finished? Many people in Perea heard his teach- 

ings, and we are indebted to Luke for many of his talks and 
parables in the last few months and weeks of Jesus’ life. 
Our lesson for to-day is one of these talks, which seems to 
have been given to his disciples; for, while Jesus spoke, 


Peter asked him, “ Lord, speakest thou this parabie to us, or 


even unto all?” Though Jesus did not seem to answer the 
direct question at once, yet Jesus often talked on the same 
subject, and his own words prove that it was as surely in- 
tended for us as for those who heard his living voice. 
Watching.—It was about being faithful, always wide awake 
to obey and do the Master’s will, that Jesus talked that cay. 
“Take heed, watch, and pray,” he often said, and even a few 
days before his death he gave several parables to show that 
his followers must always live and do as if he might come to 
them at any hour. He told his disciples he was coming 
again, and they should be always ready for him. They did 
not understand, and we do not know the exact and full mean- 
ing of the coming of Christ a second time, But we know he 





153 
will come, for his word cannot fail. To his discip'es he came 
when he rose from the dead; he came with the Holy Spirit 
and presence to them many times, and to each and all of us 
he will come in the hour of death. 

The Master Coming.— Mark gives one of Jesus’ talks about 
watching. He said: * The Son of man is as a man taking a 
far journey, who left his house, and gave to... every man 
his work, and commanded the porter to watch, For ye 
know not when the master of the house cometh, at even or 
at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the morning: lest 
coming suddenly he find you sleeping.” And lest we think it 
meant for somebody else, Jesus gave what was a good answer 
to Peter’s question about whom the parable was intended for, 
“ What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.” 

Be ye also Ryady.—If a house-keeper knew the very time 
when a thief was coming, would he not be listening, watch- 
ing, all armed and ready to defend house and property? 
So, because they did not know the time of the Master's com- 
ing, they should be always at the post of duty, always trust- 
worthy, faithful, and true. A wife said to her husband one 
morning as he started out to his business, “ What would you 
do to-day if you knew you were to die to-night?” ‘ What 
would I do to-day?” he said, “I would do my work as I try 
to do every day ; for my Master shall not find me idle when 
he comes.” 

Blessed Servants.—Jesus told of a faithful, wise servant, 
who, while he knew his master was far away, spent all his 
time as if he felt that his master's eye was upon him. He 
might come suddenly, but he would find all that he had left 
in the man’s care safe and in order. Happy master! happy 
servant! He would be rewarded with far more posse-s:ons 
to care for, work of greater importance, more valuable trusts, 
The one who had shown honest, watchful cure over smaller 
things had proved worthy to rule in some nobler position, 
Can children be so faithful? A mother, who was obligéd to 
leave home for a day, leit a sick child in the care of a sister 
only twelve years old. The,lady going with her said to the 
mother, “ Are you sure she will give the medicine, and do all 
youhavetoldher?” “Oh, yes; Iamnotafraid! Ican trust 
Mary ; she never disappoints me.” Are you so trustworthy 
that mother or father are never disappointed ? 

Unworthy Servants.—Suppore a servant should say, “ It will 
be long before my master comes; I will have a good time, 
and he is so far away he will never know.” Then, with com- 
panions like himself, he will feast and drink in the house be 
was to protect, lose his temper, beat the men and maid-ser- 
vants if they do nut quickly obey his wild orders, Suddenly, 
unlooked for, the master appears, What will he do to the 
unfaithful servant? Did he not know bis master’s rules? 
Did he not have +trict orders what to do and what not to do 
in his master’s absence? Could he make the excuse that 
after he had been drinking he did not know what he was 
doing? Whydid he foolishly take what he knew would dull 
his brain, steal bis wits, rob him of his sense of duty to his 
master? Is it any wiser to-day than when Jesus gave his 
warning to watch against sin and temptation? No doubt the 
man began little by little to be careless, to drink now and then, 
to have a few more boon companions, to indulge oftener, until 
at last the dreadful exposure came like a sudden storm upon 
one who had not seen the gathering clouds. : 

Punishment.—If the servant had not known his duty, there 
would have been mercy for him. Because he knew his mas- 
ter’s will and did it not, the punishment must be severe,— 
beaten with many stripes, And then Jesus taught something 
of which we ought to think: “To whom much is given, of 
him shall be much required.” Has much gospel light and 
blessing and promise been given to you? 


Louisville, Ky> 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie 8S. Harlow. 


ENTRAL Trura.—Not filled with wine, but filled with 
the Spirit. 

Introduction —({ Note: It is always well to say of such a story 
as the following, “ This is not a true story, but it tells of some- 
which is true.”’) 

In this tent (draw one) were five men, sitting about a fire, 
talking, and having a happy time, when a tiger comes td the 
door, and a-ks to come in. All the men are frightened, and 
cry out, “ No, indeed, we won’t Iet you in. If you should 
come in, we should have to go out.” “ But,” the tiger says, 
“won’t you kindly let me put one foot inside? Oue foot, 
surely, can do no harm.” The fovlish men listen, aud, 
cautiously, let the foot come in. It really duesn’: seem to 
make any trouble, and when the tiger asks to put another 
foot in, the men tay, “The feet won’t do any harm if the 
body stays outside.” So they allow the second foot to come 
inside the door. The men get used, after a litile, to seeing 
those two feet stretched out towards the fire, and forget the 
danger. So, when the tiger asks to put his no-e in and get 
that warm, they are scarcely iriglitened at all, aud say, “ No 
























































































































harm can come from a tiger’s feet and nose if we keep the 
rest of the body out.” And they let the nose in. 

Perhaps you are wiser than those men, and can see what 
will surely happen when the shrewd beast gets his forefeet 
and his strong head inside the tent door, Yes, in goes the 
whole body, and out go the men. Tigers and men can’t well 
live in the same tent. 

Shall we give this tiger a name? It is Strong Drink, and 
he does a world of mischief in much this way. No man ever 
expects to become a drunkard,—no, not by any means. If 
the tiger Strong Drink should come to his door, and ask to 
come right in, the man would hasten to lock the door, and 
never open it, no matter how loud that tiger might knock. 
Bat that is not the way he comes. He says, “Take one glass 
of beer,—that won't hurt you ;” and if the man lets that foot 
in, the whole body of Strong Drink is almost sure to follow. 
Now, when the tiger of Strong Drink comes in, the man—all 
that is manly—goes owt. Strong Drink and a man cannot live 
in the same house. y 

Our golden text tells us not to let Strong Drink come into 
our house, but invite that Spirit of God, of ~hom we talked 
last Sunday, to so fill our house that there will be no room 
for evil. Strong Drink and the Spirit of God cannot live 
together. Drill on golden text. A temperance song, or a 
hymn, would be helpful at this place in the lesson. 

Shall we let this house (draw or build one) stand for 
Thomas, whose father has gone away, and leit his son to care 
for the servants? Now I am sure you are wondering what 
servants a man would leave in charge of a boy. These two 
(marks or blocks) are called “ hands ;” these (two more marks 
or blocks) “ feet;” these, “ eyes;” these, “ears;” and this 
very important but small one is called “ mouth.” 

Thomas's father said, “ Watch,”—“ your lights burning,” — 
and keep all these servants busy, and out of mischief; for 
sonietime, I cannot tell you when, I am coming back. If 
your house is in order, and the servants all doing their work, 
Ishall be much pleased, and will take you with me to the 
beautiful country; but if you forget to watch, and are not 
ready when I come, I shall go without you, and oh, how sad 
that will be! 

Sometimes these servants (point to the blocks or marks for 
“ hands”) would get to quarreling, and Thomas would remem- 
ber what his father said, and he would quickly stop them. 
These servants (‘‘ feet”) sometimes grew lazy, or started off in 
the wrong direction, and had to be reminded that “ father 
may come to-day.” The analogy may be carried out as much 
farther as is desired. 

This (another house) stands for Charlie, and these (as 
before) are his servants over whom he was to watch ; but he 
let the sly tiger of Strong Drink creep into his house, then 
all was confusion and disorder, and suddenly his father came. 
How ashamed Charlie was! But it was too late, and his 
grieved father turned away without him. No drunkard 
“shall inherit the kingdom of God.” (Show lesson picture.) 

Do you know who this Father is? and are you acquainted 
with any of his children? Are you going to be like Thomas 
or like Charlie? Let us now ask God ts help us to be always 
“ Watching.” 

Historical Setting.—J esus is on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
and he tells the people to keep “ your lights burning,” which 
means, “ Be on the watch, and be like men who wait for their 
Jord or master.” “Blessed is that servant,” etc. Will you 
ask God’s Spirit to help you to keep watch over all these ser- 
vants of yours, that you may be always ready for Jesus? 


Philadelphia. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


NOR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 

week may be used. 

1. Servants SERVED (vs. 37, 38).-When were these 
warnings given? Towhom? Why did the disciples need 
such warnings just then? What similar warnings did Christ 
give soon after? (Matt. 24: 37-51; 25: 1-46.) In what 
points must all Christians be like servsats? What kind of 
watching is expected of us? 
servants? What were the “watches” of the night? 

2. Ir He nap Known (vs. 39, 40).—Hz=w do they guard 
against robbery in the East? Why must a burglar “break 
through” the wall, if he would enter a house? How would 
our lives be changed, if we could know just when Christ 
would come for us in death? Why is this coming so often 
unexpected? How can we be ready for it? In what ways 
besides death does Christ come? 

8. A Farrurvt Strewarp (vs. 41-44).—To whom are 
men likely to apply Christ’s warnings? How can we learn 
to apply them to ourselves? How is a Christian like a 
steward? Who make up his “household”? How is a good 
deed lessened in value if it is not “in due season”? What 


‘ are some of the blessings that come from faithful service of 


How does Christ serve his A 
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Christ? What do you gather from verse 44 about the reward 
Christ has ready for such in the next life? 

4. A Farruiess Srewarp (vs. 45, 46).—What are some 
reasons why men shrink from the thought of death? How 
does it show itself outwardly when a man “ in his heart” takes 
no thought for death and eternity? How would thought for 
these things put an end to. oppression of others? to drunken- 
ness? Unfaithful servants are classed with unbelievers; they 
are unbelievers in what? 

5. Mucn Given, Mucn Requirep (vs. 47, 48).—What 
are some ways in which we come to know, “ our Lord’s will”? 
How can we tell whether or not we are doing all of his will 
we know? How does this passage bear on the fate of those 
that have never heard of Christ? What are some blessings 
that increase a Christian’s responsibility ? 


For the Superintendent 

1. To what did Christ liken men in this lesson? 2. What 
duties of aservant are we to perform? (vs. 37, 42.) 3. What 
will a faithful servant be doing? a faithless one? 4. How 
does Christ test his servants? 5. When does he visit them? 
6. How? 7. How are the evil servants punished ? the faith- 
‘ul servants rewarded ? 

Boston, Mass. 

=a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. With what sort of servants is the Lord especially pleased ? 
2. What time of day was the second watch? 3. What isthe 
safest time to guard againstsin? 4, What, in your own words, 
briefly, was Christ’s answer to Peter? 5. How can we pre- 
pare for the Lord’s coming? 

4@-These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page, opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WE ARE GOD'S SERVANTS. 





WATCHFUL | 
FAITHFUL ‘? | 
MERCIFUL | 


ARE WE 


WATCH AND PRAY. 





THE UNFAITHFUL SERVANT’S EXCUSE. 


| IF HE HAD KNOWN 


WHEN THE THIEF | WHEN THE MASTER | WHAT WOULD BE 
WOULD ARRIVE, THE CONSEQUENCE, 





WAS COMING, 
HE WOULD HAYE 
WATCHED. | BEEN READY. | KEPT SOBER. 
MANY STRIPES. | 
Trenton, Mme nae cadet i = 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“When Jesus comes to reward his servants.” 

** Down life’s dark vale we wander.” 

“‘Christ is coming! let creation.” 

“1t may be at morn, when the day is awaking.”’ 
“Awake! awake ! the Master now is calling.” 
“When Jesus shall gather the nations.” 


ASS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


. OULD nor Have Surrerep sis Hovsr To BE 

° BROKEN THROUGH.”—One day, as I sat in the tent 
of my host, the shaykh of a robber tribe, the Adwan, he 
regaled me with stories of his prowess in carrying off the 
cattle and goods of his neighbors, which he looked upon as 
the spoils of war. On my remonstrating with him, and ask- 
ing if he thought it right to steal the property of others, who 
had done him no harm, though they might belong to tribes 
with whom he had a hereditary feud, he proudly replied: 
“T am nota thief. I do not dig into the houses of fellaheen 
in the night. I would scorn it. I only take by force in the 
daytime. And, if God gives me strength, shall I not use it?” 


Vol. 38, No. 10 


I mention this incident as an illustration, not so much of 
Arab morality as of ‘the continuity of the modes of robbery. 
A “thief,” as distinguished from a “robber,” would never 
think of attempting to force the door, but would noiselessly 

















An Oriental mud-house. 


dig through a wall in the rear,—a work of no great labor, 
as the walls are generally of earth, or sun-dried bricks, or, at 
best, of stone imbedded in turf instead of in mortar, 

“SHatLt Fixp Watcuine.”— We remember the con- 
struction of the Eastern house, at one end of a small court- 
yard. This courtyard, in dwellings of the better sort, is of 
considerable size, for the accommodation of the number of 
animals which are the indispensable accompaniment of the 
man of wealth. In such there is invariably a small lodge 
immediately inside the gate, with a seat in front of it, on 
which a porter or watchman sits night and day, who is one of 
the most trusted servants or slaves of his master. 

“Grrp Himsetr.”—This is a very common expression for 
preparing for any active exertion. The fashion of Eastern 
dress has not changed, and, as the loose cloak would impede 
the free use of the arms, a man must either divest himself of 
it, as the husbandman or fisherman always does, before com- 
mencing his labor, or else it must be confined by a girdle 
round the waist, so as to leave free play to the limbs, as is 
always done while walking. The girdle is always an indis- 
pensable part of the dress, and is fastened, when in the 
house or in riding, round the inner vest or shirt, but is easily 
detached, so that the cloak may be looped up and fastened 
inside it. 

The College, Durham, England. 

Oo. 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“THe Lord SHatt Girp HimsEtr,” erc.—The point 
here is, not that he exchanges places with tlie servants, but 
that he puts them on the footing of honored guests. It is on 
the reception of such alone that the master takes the work 
of minister. He will not sit with them, nor will he partake 
of food, until they are all satisfied. He esteems it alike 
honorable to himself and courteous to them to wait upon 
their every necessity, and will not entrust the sacred duties 
of hospitality to hands meaner than his own. 

“ BROKEN THROUGH.” —That is, “ digged” through. Dig- 
ging through the wall is the common method pursued by 
housebreakers in Palestine, and, save in the cities, the opera- 
tion is not one of great difficulty. Windows, in our sense, do 
not exist in the houses of the villagers, and the door is 
usually fairly secure. But the walls, built of roughly broken 
stones and mud, are easily, ahd by a skilled hand almost 
noiselessly, penetrated. One night, about midnight, I was 
driven from my resting-place under a stunted olive-tree in 
the plain of Sharon by a terrific thunderstorm, and took 
refuge in the miserable fellahy village of Kalansaweh. A 
good woman unbarred her door and admitted me to a single 
apartment, in which, on the ground level, were several sheep 
and catile, with an ass, and on the higher level a pretty large 
family asleep, all dimly discerned by the light of a little oil 
lamp stuck in a crevice of the wall. The atmosphere was 
awful. I asked why they did not have a window or opening 
in the wall. The woman held up her hands in amazement. 
“ What!” she exclaimed, “and assist the robbers?” This, 
she continued, would also let in the wind about them; and 
she shuddered at the thought. The robbers, she explained, 
were the Arabs in the plain. Greater rascals do not exist. 
They were great experts, she explained, in “digging through” 
the houses; to put a window in the wall would only tempt 
them, and facilitate their work. With the cessation of the 
storm, I was glad enough to resume my airy fetreat beneath 
the tree, and take my chance of the robbers. 

“BEATEN wWitH Many Sreipes.”—Forty stripes save 
one was the legal limit to the number that might be inflicted 
upon any son of Israel for one offense. If, however, more 
than one charge were proved against him, he might for each 
conviction receive its own proportion of stripes, even if the 
whole number should exceed that prescribed as the maximum 
for any single offense. With regard to slaves, the master had 
full legal right to beat them as much as he would: Yet was 
he exhorted to remember “the law of mercy and the mule of 
wisdom, that a man should be gentle, pursuing righteousness, 
not making the yoke heavy upon his servant, lest he afflict 
him.” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Lesson Summary 


O FULLY have the character and the claims of the Lord 
Jesus been set forth, that it has become highly fitting 
that the conditions of acceptable, or unacceptable, disciple- 
ship should be strongly insisted upon. The former is char- 
acterized by unceasing watchfulness, constant readiness, and 
a faithful and wise stewardship. It is rewarded by the 
Master’s expressed approbation, his personal bestowal of at- 
tentions, and by honorable promotion. Unacceptable dis- 
cipleship is characterized by thoughtlessness of the Master, 
unreadiness for his coming, maladministration of stewardship, 
and sensual indulgence and excess. Its penalties are sud- 
den surprise, just degradation, and scourging proportioned 
to the measure of light and knowledge which have been 
spurned, These characteristics and consequences pertain to 
faithful and unfaithful servants in this day, as in the day 
when Jesus moved among men. 


ow 
Added Points 


Every master demands vigilance on the part of his servants 
when he is absent. Inattention and misdoing then are 
specially base. 

, Fidelity wins in the long run. ‘It may be unappreciated 
for the moment, but when the master comes ‘it will be 
rewarded amply. 

Blessedness is a condition, and he who does the right can- 
not be debarred therefrom. 

Penalties are not products of accident, but of action. He 
who is beaten with many stripes has earned every one of them. 

Responsibility is in direct proportion to opportunity. 
What a man hath, measures what he must render. 


RSE 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1. Our HEAVENLY FATHER. Matt. 6: 9-15: Psa. 103; Luke 11 : 1-13, 
uae Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
a 


2. God THE Gysaree, Gen. 1: 1-25; Pea. 19; Pea. 104; John 1 : 1-8. 
e Cee 4 Text. In the beginning God’ created the heaven and the earth. 
en. 


3% Tae CREATION OF MAN. Gen. 1; 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100: 3; Acts 


17 : 24-26, 
Golden Text. e Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
ourselves. Psa. Ti 3 (middle clause). 


FE RDEN OF EpEN. Gen. 2: 8-17; Rev. 22: 1-5. 
And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 
garden Shen of Eden, to td itand to keepit. Gen. 2: 


6. THE FaMILy. Gen, 2: 18-24; Eph.6: 1-9; Col. o. 


Golden Text, Let us love one another : for love is of God. 1 John 4:7. 


6. sergio OE FaMILy. Exod. 20:12; Gen, 45: 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 


Eph. 5: 
thy ‘reat. Be re] kind one to another, tenderhearted, fotgiving 


one another, Eph. 4 


7. paqpencn if Pamewee Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2:51, 52; Prov. 6: 
20-23; 2 Tim. 1: 


bs. 
Golden : Text. Chitaren. obey your parents in the Lord : for this is right. 
p 
8. Gon’s Vorce. Gen. 3: 8-10; 12: 1-3; Exod. 3:14; 1 Sam. 3 «1-10. 
Golden Text, I will hear what God the Lord will speak . Psa. 85:8. 


af Dt Worp. Psa, 119 : 89-105; 2 Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1: 23-25; John 


Golden Text, The word of our God shall stand for ever. Isa. 40:8. 
10. Gon’s Love, John 10: 1-15; Luke 15: 11-32. 


Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us. 1John 4:10 (first clause). 


11. Gov’s Grrr. John 3: 11-16; 1 John 4: 9-21. 

Golden Text. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him’should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3 : 16. 


12, Jesus the Saviour. Luke 2 : 8-14; 19:10; Rom. 8 : 24-26. 
5 yaaa Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 


13. REVIEW. 
wt f Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
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Jesus the Saviour 
By Julia E. Peck 


Lesson for March 22 


N TEACHING little children a lesson upon the Saviour 
of sinners, it is better not to throw the chief emphasis upon 
the sins from which we are saved, because lessons of goodness are 
never taught by,setting forth examples of badness, but rather 
let us teach for what end our Lord has saved us; that is, not 
only speaking of everlasting life, but also of the work we are 
called upon to do here and now for our Lord, and, above all, 
emphasizing the thought of the strength the Lord will give 
us for this work, and the power to hold to it, in spite of strong 
temptations. Even these little ones have already experi- 
enced something of the power of temptation, and of the 
effort required in the struggle to resist it. 

It may be quite important, in teaching and applying our 
golden text, to give our children a definite idea of what is to 
be done in the working out of their own salvation, our les- 
sons upon this point having been often vague, or too general. 
We frequently make the mistake, in the primary class; of 
laying more stress than is necessary upon the abstractions of 
faith and belief, and this, too, even before doubts have arisen 
ig the little minds, at the expense of neglecting more con- 
crete instruction upon the need of repentance and good works, 

We are not dealing fairly by our children unless we teach 
them clearly that narrow is the way and strait is the gate 
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that leads to “our beautiful new home,” for we have an idea, 
some of us, that, in applying the new methods (mistakenly so 
called), we must shield our children from struggle and effort. 
And this we have carried to such extremes that our children 
have grown accustomed te see other people—their teachers, 
for instance—doing their hard work, and even their think- 
ing, for them, and acquire by this means habits of shirking a 
responsibility which, sooner or later, they will have to meet. 

While showing them, t6-day, what to do because Christ is 
here to help and to save us from our sins, and to give us 
work to do for him, let us also teach our children that 
naughty ways too often seem pleasant ways, and that right 
effort costs self-control, self-denial, and self-sacrifice; in a 
word, that being good is the hardest kind of hard work, and 
means a “ giving up,” and something more. 

Are we brave enough to begin now to say “No” to wrong 
things which seem pleasant, with the thought added, for 
whose sake are we to give up wrong, and choose the right? 

The golden text would belong here, and, after teaching it, 
introduce Bible stories which give instances of the work of 
our Lord for those.whom he forgave and helped, and who 
wanted ‘to be good, explaining that these peo) le never had 
known until now of any friend who could help them. 

Alas, we have known all along about this Friend, and 
have not cared very much about asking his help. Shall we 
ask it now? 

Teach, after these people had been forgiven and healed, 
they wanted to know what to do that they might live always 
close to this new-found Friend. 

They learned of him, as we learn, that there is much to do 
and much to give up for his sake, and that, when we make 
mistakes, and go into wrong ways, this true Friend is always 
near to help and forgive us if we are sorry, and to keep us 
from going wrong as often, even oftener, than we ask him. 

Let us explain to each other now about the different ways 
of being good, which we know are as hard as hard can be, but 
which we mean—with help—to try, beginning this very day. 

The teacher may arrange these little discussions topically, 
and develop the ideas from the @ildren. First, the idea of 
self-control ; second, of self-denial ; third, self-sacritice. These 
topics can be illustrated with Bible stories, reserving for 
climax with the third and Jast the great sacrifice. Our Lord 
gave his life for us, to save us from our sins, and to teach us 
how to be strong enough to piactice every day the lessons he 
has taught us, of self-control, self-denial, and self-sacrifice. 

Close with a prayer to be kept from sin, beld fast to good 
works, and more and more to love Jesus as our protector, 
helper, friend, Saviour. 

Northampton, Mass, 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


Kansas, at Forest Park, Ottawa..... ............60seseeeees June —— 

ERG, GP ORR, soci crcite sos cdn.shinciens s6c000 covestece voccecees June 2,3 

New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, New York......... June 2-4 

Indiana, at Crawfordsville...........+.:sse00 sesssevee seseeeess June 9-11 

ee BO Syiksbs sadecnds cotcncescsebececcese -sveccnns June 17-19 

International, at Boston,.... ........ss0cserssesseee seveeees June 23-26 
HO 


Pastors’ Conference at Chicago 


ERSONAL work, as the most important duty ofa 
pastor or worker, will be emphasized in the second 
annual conference for ministers and Christian workers 
at the Chicago Bible Institute, during the entire month 
of April. Dwight L. Moody is president of the Bible 
Institute; and sends out the following circular in relation 
to this conference: 


The Bible Institute during the month of April, 1895, had 
a special session for ministers and Christian workers, and nearly 
a hundred from different parts of the United States were 
present. In addition to the regular work of the Institute, 
special lectures were given by Superintendent Torrey and 
Professor W. W. White, besides conferences among the min- 
isters themselves. This was so thoroughly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by all who were present, and in view of the numerous 
inquiries about the conference for another coming April, we are 
glad to thus early announce that, beginning Wednesday, April 
1, lasting through to Thursday the 30th of April, there will 
be a special conference for ministers and Christian workers, 
and there will be the advantage, not only of the regular work 
of the Institute, but special lectures will be given afternoons 
by Superintendent Torrey, Professor W. W. White, and Dr. 
W.J.Erdman. Professor White will speak in the forenoon 
on “Studies with Christ in the School of Prayer,” and studies 
in Isaiah 40: 66, and the Book of Acts, by chapters, with 
special reference to the homiletical material ; in the afternoon, 
the Book of Job, the first week; Psalms the second week, the 
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Gospel by John the third, and the Epistle to the Romans the 
fourth. 

Mr. Torrey in the forenoon, at eleven each day, will speak 
on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit three days, and personal 
work two days each week, and in the afternoons of Tuesdays 
and Fridays on the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Rev. Dr. W. J. Erdman will lecture in thé morning, at ten, 
on the Epistles to the Colossians and Galatians, and in the after- 
noon on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays on such themes 
as “ Sonship,” “ Results of Redemption,” ete. 

As the accommodations at the Institute will be somewhat 
limited, all who desire to avail themselves of this special con- 
ference, and stopping at the Institute, at the reduced price for 
board and room of five dollars per week, should make appli- 
cation early of Superintendent R. A. Torrey, 80 Institute Place, 
Chicugo, Llinois. 
















































The Sunday School Times stands ready 
to supply its readers with any*books that 
they may desire to purchase. This offer 
is not restricted to such books as arenoticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper 
books, religious or secular, old or new, and 
by whomsoever: published. An order fora 
book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa,, and 
should contain; in clear writing, the book’s 
full title, name of author, publisher, and 
price if possible. Enclosed with the order 
should be the amount of its price, if known, 
No charge will be made for postage or fesse 


livery. 
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English Poetry.* 


ATTER-OF-FACT Englend has given the world 
the greatest series of poets that adorns the literary 
annals of any nation. But they have not yet produced 
a history of their poetry, or of their literature generally, 
which is worthy of the subject. If Professor Ten Brink 
had lived to finish his great book, it would have sur- 
passed any English history of English literature. Taine’s 
paradoxical and doctrinaire work still holds its place with 
many as the standard book. Mr. Courthope gives prom- 
ise of producing the book which is needed, in the first 
volume of his History of English Poetry. He takes up 
the subject with scientific breadth. He does not drag 
writers of the Middle Ages up to our standards to be 
measured, and judge them accordingly. He looks on 
literature in the true historic spirit, seeing in each of its 
English forms a development whose roots must be sought 
in antiquity, and at the same time connecting its English 
character with the contemporary history. 

In this first volume Chaucer is the only really great 
writer Mr, Courthope has to deal with, but he has the 
catholic taste needed to appreciate the strong points of 
the lesser men, the series extending from ‘‘ Beowulf” to 
Skelton and Barclay. While he recognizes the isolated 
position of Chaucer as a modern in medieval England, 
and tries to account for it, he does not seize upon either 
the distinction between him and his contemporaries— 
not excepting his Scottish school—or the reason for the 
distinction, It was Claucer’s contact with Italy, already 
a modern country, which shifted the center of his interest 
from the universals (abstractions, allegories, moralities, 
etc.) of the medieval thought to the concrete human 
personalities which give so much life to the Canterbury 
Tales. It is just this which isolates him from Gower, 
Langland, and the rest, and is the reason why “ those 
peculiarly modern notes, which had sounded, died away, 
and were not beard again until Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries revived them on the Elizabethan aad Jaco- 
bean stage.” 

Professor Walker, 


in his book on The Greater 





* A History pf, En lish Poetry. By W.J.Courthope, M.A. Vol. I~ 
The Middle A nfluence of the Roman Ewpire ; The Encyclo- 
ie Educat 4 ‘of the Church ; The Feudal Sysiem. Small 8vo, 

pp. xliv, 474. New York and Loudon : Macmillan & Co. 

The Greater Victorian Poets. By Hugh Walker, M.A., Poors of 
English in St. David's College, Lampeter. 8vo, pp. vi, 832. london: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Mucm lian & Co. £2.50. 

The Growth of th« Idylls of the King. By Richard Jones, Ph.D, 
1_mo, PP. 


Professor of English Literature In Swart!:m>re College. 
161. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Cu: $1.50. 
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Victorian Poets, enumerates Tennyson, 
Browning, and Matthew Arnold, as the 
three great poets of the reign. He admits 
the objection to the inclusion of Arnold 
in such a group, but pleads that “he is 
80 exquisite within his range that he can 
be placed nowhere except in the front 
rank.” He treats of the work of the 
three in its progress and mutual relations, 
depicting more carefully than has been 
done before the contrasts between the 
earlier and later work of each. His criti- 
cism is fair-minded, virile, and discrimi- 
nant. Thus in Browning’s case he is out- 
spoken as to the technical faults which 
detract from his excellence as a poet, while 
they do not take anything from his emi- 
mnence as a thinker. Professor Walker 
has made a notable addition to our critical 
literature. 

Tennyson’s Idylls compete with In 
Memoriam for the first place among his 
works. But while In Memoriam was 
written spontaneously and without recast- 
ing, the Idyjls, like Goethe’s Faust, were 
the work of a lifetime, and involved a vast 
amount of elaboration and re-elaboration. 
Professor Jones has had access to all the 
existing records of this process, including 
the suppressed volumes of 1857 and 1859, 
with Tennyson’s own manuscript emenda- 
' tions tothe former. On the basis of these 
he traces, in The Growth of the Idylls of 
the King, the process by which Tennyson 
brought up his work to the completeness 
and finish of the final editions, showing 
him as a critic upon his own work. In 
this Tennyson was far happier than Words- 
worth ; for, while Tennyson’s emendations 
are rarely other than improvements, 
Wordsworth's are more commonly depra- 
vations of the first text. Even his use of 
punctuation and of capitals is worthy of 
study. 


Cra 


Studies in Theologic Definition Underlying 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed. By Fred- 
eric Palmer. (12mo, pp. 295. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. ' $1.25.) 

Mr. Palmer is a clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Church, of the Broad Church type, 
but warmly interested in the recent the- 
ological developments which are connected 
with the name of Andover, the town in 
which his church is situated. He has a 
general sympathy with the Andover school, 
but finds in it some curious deficiencies 
and illogicalities. This, however, is dis- 
cussed only in the Appendix. The body 
of the book is a positive statement of his 
own views with regard to God, Christ, the 
atonement, the church, and immortality. 
In this, as has been intimated, he has much 
in common with Broad Churchmen gen- 
erally, but at the same time he is intensely 
individual as to both the matter and the 
form of his teaching. His style is crisp 
and clear cut; his illustrations are often 
very striking; his main purpose is to show 
the positiveness of breadth, and that men 
are not leaving any essential behind them 
in moving forward to the new affirmation. 
Especially he insists that the conception 
of life as organic has made possible to 
us a theologic advance which is in the line 
of the best in the past, and leads to the 
largest in the future. Of the validity of 
this contention every one must judge for 
himself,-but even those who dissent from 
much in the book will find in it what is 
helpful’and suggestive. In thechapter on 
the church the author compares the the- 
ologic position of his own communion 
with that of others in a fair and friendly 
fashion. He naturally shows more fam- 
iliarity with those of New England than 
with Presbyterianism, when he gives thé 
Congregationalists preference in the rec- 
ognition of the organic element in the 
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The Spiritual Life: Bible ioe By 
George C. Needham. (12mo, 262. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist hubliea- 
tion Society. $1.) 


For many years Mr. Needham has been 
well known as a successful evangelist and 
a lecturer at Bible conferences, This vol- 
ume contains addresses delivered at these 
conferences, which treat of topics of vital 
importance in the spiritual life. Three of 
the lectures are devoted to spiritual life in 
the Psalms. Mr, Needham has evidently 
gone through the Psalms with much labor 
and thought, and we have valuable results 
from his study. A sketch of the life and 
work of the author is given in the volume. 
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The Witness of Denial. By Vida D: Scudder, 
A. M. «= (16mo, pp. 152. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 


This book is an abridgement of lectures 
on modern English prose writers given 
at Wellesley College. Strictly speaking, 
however, the topic treated in these pages 
is the story of modern religious thought. 
The first chapter considers the movement 
of doubt, and the second the renascence 
of faith. In succeeding chapters we have 
phases of the religion of the Christ as they 
have been developed and are yet develop- 
ing,—the religion of mystery, of human- 
ity, of morality, of Christ. 
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Literary Notes and News 


A handsome specimgn 
of American color 
printing has been 
brought out by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York and London, in their book 
of Fac-similes of Water-Colors. The 
paintings from which the facsimiles are 
made are by W. Granville Smith, and have 
already been used in one of this season’s 
holiday calendars from the same publish- 
ing house. The present book contains 
half a dozen of these paintings. The name 
that was given to the calendar, The Brave 
and the Fair, conveys an idea of the sub- 
jects treated. Bound in terra-cotta paper 
and blue buckram, with an inset of a de- 
sign by the artist in imitation of a minia- 
ture portrait, the book is one of the hand- 
somest of the sort that has appeared. It 
measures 18417 inches, and is sold for 
five dollars. 


Stokes’s Water-Color 
Facsimiles 


a 


We are so accustomed 


Gagh Bhtes bring tribute to the 


the publication of the Septuagint in a 
textual edition, with complete notes. 
These and similar specimens are evi- 
dences of the fact that English biblical 
scholarship is doing some exceptionally 
fine work. 
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The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance prder of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent wpon the regular rates. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an effec- 
tual remedy for all Bronchial Affections. 


For dyspepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W.S. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H.., 
says: “The best remedy for dyepepeia that 
has ever come under my y notice.” 


Special t Notices 








Ill-tempered babies » are not desirable in any 
home. Insufficient nourishment produces ill-temper. 
Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious 
and ee food. The Gail Borden Kagie Brand 
eae Milk is the most successful of all infant 








REDUCED PRICES 
Peloubet’s 
Quarterlies 


If you are not satisfied with the quarterlies you are 
now using. remember that we are offering ours this 
year at ‘Hedueced Prices. Send for samples, and 


Vol. 38, No. 10 


Easter Harmonies 
The Hidden Power 
Voices of the Resurrection 


These, our latest Easter services, have good 
music, recitations, etc. Price, 5 cents each, 
52 cents per dozen, mailed. Samples of the 
three sent for 10 cents. 


Diarhee: Je J HOOD ) 940 W. Madison St. 


1024 4Arch St.’ 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-School, 
$0 per 100 copies. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, for young people. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute Inferior books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E, 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Easter Concert Exercises 


EASTER JOY (new), HE LIVETH, 
EAS LIGHT, 
The MESSENGERS of the RESURRECTION. 
Samples of-any three exercises sent for 10 cents Price, 5 
cts. each ; $4 per hundred copies. Sent free of postage, 
W.A. WILDE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


E AST E Services with Music 


and Recitations. 
“Some Wonderful Easter Da oe ee 
Christ, an ght Through a = 
“Telling the Resurrectio * Por or 
Primary De t., Easter Gifts. Testee Tie, wage, 
Rays from the Cross. All above 5c. each ; — 
Easter Recitations, lic. Easter Concert ‘Wook 
postpaid. Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston. 


The Search Light “sz, 


A collection of songs for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and gos- 
pe meetings. Edited by A. F. Myers, author of “ The 
ife Line.” Single copy. | A Comte § $3.60 per dozen. 
Sead for Tae W. Ww copy, 2 
. W HITNEY co., Toledo, Ohio. 





50c., 





BEST S. S. SINGING BOOK! 


Nothing comrares with it . 
in quality and cheapnens! - _L ONLY 86. | 
Ss. Ww. STRAUB al co., 245 State St., Chicago. 





Send 0c. for three 


EASTER jamais 


SPECIAL a Hor sll code: 


day-school. Lists furnished a athco 
THE JOHN CH 





Cincinnati—New York—Chicage. 
PenDaLy se EASY J ANTHEMS, Nos. 1 and 2 combined, $6 
Sample, 25 cts, Bethel Chimes for Sun- 
ay Schools, 96 pp., 81.50 be doz. Sample, 10 cts. 
. RANDALL, Pu = Dearborn St. De nan no 
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Letter 





Is delightful when you use the 


250 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 





| ask for our new prices. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


4 
4 
popular 
+ Writing “$°°”" BOSTON LINEN, 
4 BOSTON BOND, and 
’ BUNKER HILL 
4 writing papers. Samples representing over 
4 
4 


not keep and will not supply you. 


Samuel Ward Co. 
49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
33 East 17th Street, New York 


Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 








Ye ‘oung or old 





Scholarship 
splendor of German 


scholarship, that there may be danger of 


made by English and American specialists 
in Bible literature. 


new edition of the Ethiopic work, The 
Book of Jubilees, one of the most famous 
works of ancient Jewish-Christian litera- 


overlooking the valuable contributions | 


An excellent speci- | 
men of this scholarship is found iin the | 


have fun and | 
make money 
printing sor 
others. Type- 
setting easy by | 
Jull printed 
instructions. 


Money Sayer’ 


Lig) a | own we casts &e 

8. Press for circulars or 
Salt nag y 
logue free. 


per, rm -wy &e. ‘eee 
maker KELSEY & Go. “Meriden, Conn 








The Traveling Man knows a ‘good thing. 

He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 

| ing Book. No press required. All leading 
booksellers and stationers sell them. e 


Paces Galleries of paintings and looking- | 








bs er 816 CHFSTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pie tures and i pictu ure frames. — 

















| igo $5.00, wehaht tale bak 
soriptive cireulars sent 


FREE. Agents Wanted, 
Stoddard Mfg. Co., 
| Dayton, O. NY, 








Teaching 





By 





church’s life. 





ture, prepared by R. A. Charles, of the 
University of Oxford, and published in 
the Anecdota O.xoniensia, by the Claren- 
don Press. It is a vast improvement on 
Dillmann’s edition, and gives a complete 
apparatus for text criticism. Another 
work of exceptional value is the Concor- 
dance to the Septuagint and the Other | 
Greek Versions of the Old Testament, by | 
the late Dr. Hatch and Dr. Redpath, also 

published by the Clarendon Press. The | 
fourth part, from pages 697 to 936, has re- | 
eently appeared; and, no doubt, the year | 
1896 will witness the completion of this 

specimen of monumental scholarship. Not | 
to be forgotten, in this connection, is the | 
completion of Swete’s edition of The Old 











Testament in Greek, from the University 


Press in Cambridge, the third and final 
volume recently issued bringing to an end 
the best edition of the Septuagint pub- | 
lished. The same house has undertaken | 





H. Clay Trumbull 


and ‘Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull’s book “ Teaching and Teachers” has already 
found its way into the hands of many thousand Sunday-school 
workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday- 
school teaching. j 

“‘ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work widened 
in scope by reading this book. It is by far the best that has 
yet appeared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, and the 
thoroughness for which this calls would be an unmistakable - 
blessing to every school in the land."'— Zhe Outlook. 

A book of 390 pages (7% x5% inches), bound in cloth. 
Price, $1. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 

# 


John D. Wattles & Co., 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 




















































The School Library 


(From the Journal of Education.) 


S ENTERPRISING men have two 

libraries, one at the place of business 

unu the other at the residence, each adup- 

ted tu its place and purpose, so the child 

needs a school library “at his place of 
business,” 

Any school can secure a good working 


library for the children. It ouly requires | 


purpose, patience, and persistency. Each 
book as it comes in—and the books should 
come one at atime, or one set at a 
time—is introduced by the teacher, by 
the child whose knowiedge of its value 
led to its purchase, or by the superinten- 
dent or member of the school board through 
whose advice it was purchased. No book 
should steal into the library without suffi- 
cient interest on somebody’s part to secure 
for it an intelligent iutroduction, so that 
every child who would specially profit by 
it would desire its acquaintance. 

Pupils who read or use new books should 
be encouraged to speak of the benefit re- 
ceived from a book in the library, or from 
some book at home that they think it 
would be well for the school to possess, 
The more slowly the library goes at first, 
until the pupils hanger for the books for 
real use, the better. 

Avoid worshiping the size of a library, 
avoid making it the “ catch-all” for books 
not needed at the homes of the pupils, 
avoid making it the receptacle of works 
that cranky people would like children to 
use. Do not hesitate to buy good second- 
hand books. 


oO 
-The Kindergarten and the 
Sunday-School 
[The Rev. William W. Foster, Jr., in The Kinder- 
garten News.) 


TIS extremely unfortunate that some 
work done both in and outside the 
Sunday-school has been called “ kinder- 
arten.” Itis not, and the tendency has 
een to prejudice people who have seen 
no other against the kindergarten. 
Well-meaning people, anxious to use 
better methods, and yet without training, 
have undertaken some hand work, and 
used some materials, and called what they 
did kindergarten work. They donot know 
that the kindergarten system is one of 
rinciples, and not of materials simply. 
Pts aim is character building, and not enter- 
tainment, It is ethical and spiritual. 
The children under seven years of age 
may, very profitably, be taken out of the 
primary department of the Sunday-school 
after the opening services (the songs, 
prayers, collections, and other exercises) 
to a room by themselves. Here they 
should be seated in acircle, and the lesson 
of the day taught on the principles of the 
new education. : 
Teachers should remember that self- 
activity is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, and in the work briefly outlined 
above that can be finely developed. Some 
churches have fallen into the bad habit 
of calling the primary department of the 
Sunday-school “thekindergarten.” From 
all such heresy “‘Good Lord deliver us!” 
A great deal of symbolism is introduced 
into the so-called kindergarten work in 
the primary Sunday-school class, such as 
crosses and hearts with words written in- 
side. Another thing introduced into such 
methods is tragedy, which the kindergar- 
ten spirit would carefully exclude, that 
ae ring be taught to arouse the fears of the 
ebild.... 
The children may be helped and teach- 
ers encouraged in this work if the latter 
will seek to know the principles and spirit 
of the kindergarten system, and thus in- 
dividually work these out in one’s own 


field. 
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DON’T MISS THIS 


Extra Special Offer 
Limited to 2500 Sets. 


It was our fixed intention not to sell a copy of THE ENCYCLOP ZDIC DICTIONARY in 1896 
for less than regular prices; but the tremendvus flood of orders, requesis, and commendations still pouring 
in from school boards, educators, business and pS tee men, mechanics, and peopie generally, has 
simply forced us to make one more great special limited offer in order to prevent the wide-spread dis- 
pointment that would surely follow udherence to our original purpose. es 

the advance in price by aa affording the readers ofthis paper another chunce to secure 
our unrivalled self edueator at little more than cost of paper, printing, and 
Remem ber ! binding, and upon terms liberal almost beyond belief. This great offer will never 
be duplicated. If you hesitated before, omptiy mow, for there are only 

500 sets on these terms, We haveafurtune locked up in this colossal work, and cannot afford much longer 
to walve profits for the sake of advertising. But for the next few days, see how easily you can secure the great 


Encyclopeedic Dictionary 
or 


1 therefore make 


For this 
2500 sets 
only 


eee! $1.00 


with order 


$1.40 


a month for 
I year 


fe Regular price 


$42.00 





The four massive volumes, 


A college 
substantially bound, contain 5357 education 
pages, 16,000 columns of clear type matter,J . for about five 
3,000 iMustrations. Each volume 9 inches wide, 

11% inches long, 3 inches thick. Weight of set about 40 pounds. cents a day. 


The Standard in Public Schools from Maine to California 


ADOPTED BY THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
On February 11, 1896, in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopedias. 


It contains all the legitimate words in the English Language—nearly twice as many as either 
Because { ‘ 
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Sagendorph’s 


PATENT 


SECTIONAL 
STEEL CEILING 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

The Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofing Co., Limited, 
284 & Humflton Ste., Philadelpisia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. 

Church and Residence Work a Specialty. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 
Send for catalog. 

H. S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. Y. 


The Sunday School's 
Best Illustrator !! 


What is? A lantern that will give a 
sharply defined picture from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons. No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world. Complete outfit 
from $50 upwards. No poor cheap lan- 
terns sold. 


Write for particulars. Instalment plan. Slides rents 
ed. Large catalogue 20 cents. 

















ebster or Worcester, and fully 25,000 more than any otuer Dictiinary, not excepting the 

Century, which sells at from #0 to $100. : 
tos Because It is an Encyclopedic Dictionary of human knowledge, edited and condensed by the 
master minds of this century, including such intellectua] giants as Huxley, Proctor, 

Morris, Hunter, Ectoclet, Stainer—scholars unapproachable in their respecti.e departments. 50,000 


eneyclopedic subjects! The great Britannica claims to cover but a few more than 27 topics. When 
you use or porchase the usual dictionary—even the very best—YOU GET SOUP BUT NO DINNER. 
T t Eneyclopeedie gives you al legitimate English words, with their derivation, spelling, pro- 


nunciatfon, and different meanings; that’s the Soup. It also gives you a grand feast of encyclopedic 
knowledge covering every topic, past, present, and future—that you will need to look up; that’s the Dinmer. 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR 


St. Louis Public Schools.—After an exhaust- Scientific American —It forms in itself a 
ive examination of all the leading dict .onaries, yours | library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic 
was selected [ for adoption] in preference to all others. | an.b tious to advance himself in his line, or the stu- 

New York Moruing Journal.—In all respects | 4€0t or apprentice Just making a begianing. 
the most perfect reference book yet published. It Hon. Charlies F. Warwick, Mayor of 
combines the essen features of both dictionary | Philadelphia.—It is indispensable as a work of 
and encyclopedia. reference in every well-appointed library. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented cr Money Refunded if Returned 
within Ten Days. 


Send $1.00 by Post-Office Order, Exprers Order, or Check, 
How to Get This Great Work. and LS entire Four Handsome Volumes will be forwarded. 


Every month thereafter send $1.40 in the same manner, for 12 months, making 

















the total payment of $17.80. Understand, the whole set of Four Volumes is sent 
after the first pegment of $1.00, thus you have the use of them while paying the ONLY 
lance at the rate of 5 cents per day. All freight or express 2500 Sets 
qhanpes must be paid by the purchaser. Any one wish ng bo pey cash 5 
for the completé set may dedact ten per cent, and send $16.02, This on these terms. 
Agents allowance is practically the cost of keeping the account if purchased oO NEXT 
on easy terms. We refer to 4 commercial agency, or any bank or UR 
Wanted | 2¢wspaper in Philadelphia. N. B.—If the Half Russia style (regu- | announcement 
lar price $52.50), is desired, the payments will be $1.75 a mont will record an 
and the Full heep edition (regular price, $60.00) will be furnish ADVANCE 
on monthly payments of $2.00. The first payment is only in prices 











$1.00 in any ease. When ordering, lease state which style Ay select, We rec- 


ommend the Half Russia Bin: 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage 
Syndicate Publishing Company, 7%,Saut Bienen stret, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


mg as more serviceable. 
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THE BLOOD COVENANT 


A Primitive Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture 
By H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “blood,” “life,” “life-giving,’’ “sacrifice,” 
“communion,” meant at the time of the writing of*the Bible; and incidentally 
they show how mistaken have been the modern popular views of those terms. 


Pah Ml 


* A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord’s 
Supper. Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with wide 
and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. He has written a book that every 
Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.””"— The Examiner. 


A book of 350 pages (6% 8% inches). Price, $2. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
, 1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


Branches : 

Boston 24 Washin St. Cnicaco. 196 La Salle St. 
Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MinnmaPouss. 1664 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA ; 708 Market St. San Pral- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND ; 411 Couch St. 


STEREOPTICONS 


The Clergy 
S. S. Superintendents 
Y. M. C. A. 
c. EB. 
Bible Classes 








all use the stereopticon. 
Why not you? Write 
for catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 
Times. 

Mcintosh Battery and Optical Co., Chicago 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BAxTER C. SWAN, 
2416 South Second Street. Paila., Pa. 








THE GREAT CHURCH | 1GHT 


mensions. k of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pear! St., New York. 


Buckeye Bell Founar 


-W,Vanduzen Ce., Cincinnati 


exer er Church Bells & Chines. 








heer Y's Fair. 
(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUF Ring 
OHUR H E L 105 
In orld, 
AL. ( and Tin.) 
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AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








% NET TO INVESTORS ON 4 YEAR Ist 

MORTGAGES on imrroved farws in Red 
River Valley. North Dato'a Write to me, 

J. H. McCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D. 


































































The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, March 7, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” ‘ 


Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
&t the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


One Copy, One year. ..............-cccessesecreserseeceeeeeeeeSh 50 
Ohe copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or §4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

een number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 


pac o 
one only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
The papers for a club may be ordered sent ly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and 
to one address, at fifty cents 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the totchers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others In the same school pet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents pee copy to the extent that 

packages may be divided Into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for elu 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


e Reckese. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originelly ordered, and the rate to be 
the preneronate share of the yearly club rate. 

Be is that are open during only a portion of the 

. mer subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ as the papers may be required. 

inge of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, ones , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
+ bre can have the address changed at any time 
out charge. Members of package clubs do not 
ive this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
& package to a separate address at the rate of one 

cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
ay when it has over six months to run. When it 
but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the a f 
+ meme club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
wi it has nsent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 
aciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
90m than the one who sent the previous subscrip' 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
lub he subscribes for es the place of the one 
ed last year by sansquneil 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the ae paid for, unless by 5: uest. The 
rs for a club will inva ly be tinued 
atthe expiration ofthesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 


yina 
, whenso 





Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teac ers of © school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


'T6 secure the above rates for two or more copies 
fhe papers = be ordered at one time they w 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
Pwd to mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Bu rs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550, 


Enameline 


—the modern ready-to-use 


STOVE POLISH 


cn ae makes your 
frnameire \ stove bright 
\ Leica i WY | with little 
> work. No 
dirt, dust or 
odor. At all 
dealers’. 
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To be thin, for a baby, is 
to be deprived of its natural 
ease; tosuffer and not b able 
to feel it; toweara sad pinched 
face; to live on the edge of 
sickness ; to grow imperfectly; 
and to lose the power of re- 
sisting disease. Whenababy 
is thin it needs more fat than 
it gets from its food; it is 
starved, fat-starved. Scott’s 
Emulsion is the easiest fat 


it can haves the fat it needs. 


goc. and $1.00 at all druggists. 


WILBOR’S 
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COMPOUND OF PURE 


COD LIVER OIL 





after using it, aro 
very fond of it. It assimi- 
lates with the food, increases 
the flesh and appetite, builds 
up’ the nervous system, re- 
stores energy to mind and body, 
creates new, rieh and pure blood: 
in fact, rejuvenates the whole sys- 
tem. This preparation is far superior 
to all other preparations of Cod 
[Laver Oil: it has many imitators, but 
The results following its use are its 
best recommendations. Be sure, as you value 
your health, and get the genuine. Manuf 
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it in 
ottolene 


Fry your food in Cottolene 
instead of lard and it will be 
free from that greasiness and 
‘‘richness’’ so distressing to 
dyspeptics; the flavor will be 
dclicious instead of rancid, 
and your food will do you 
good. Put it in a cold pan, 
heating it with the pan. 
Cottolene reaches the cook- 
ing point much quicker than 
lard—care should therefore 
be taken not to overheat it. 
Follow these instructions— 


you will never use lard again. 


Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks—“ Cot- 
tolene” and steer’: head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK OOMPANY, 

thi ®t. Lowisa, New York, B 
Philadelphia, Sun Francisco, ‘Montreal. 














: 1s REQUIRED WITH 
» WHITMAN'S 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN® 
& SON 





Philadelphia, 
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Not Slothful in Business 
| From “ Time’s Treasure,” by Lord Kinloch. ] 


SERVE thee, Lord, by daily work, as much 
As daily prayer, yet work to which the 
touch 
Of | pA afrords the cure for nature’s pride, 
An paave sloth; thy heaven hath o’er the 
tide 
Such influence, as forbids it to subside. 


I strive the glow of upward aim to give 

To common acts; so, unto God to live, 
In toil for man: whene’er are made agree 
Heaven’s work and earth’s, not slothful then 


to be 
In business makes it service, Lord, te thee. 
> 
Soul Rest 


[Joseph Parker, D.D., in The Quiver.] 


HAT does the word “ satisfaction ” 
mean? Doing enough, Whilst 
the vessel can hold another drop it is not 
satisfied ; whilst the child can take one 
more mouthful of bread, its hunger is not 
satisfied ; until the tide lift, the ship is not 
satisfied,—the ship cannot move. What 
is Christ’s idea of satisfaction? Rest, all 
the parts balanced, harmonized, concur- 
ring, interacting. A man may haveenjoy- 
ment, and not have rest. So rest may not 
come with success; you may have won 
your gambling, and added to your unrest. 
How will Christ give rest? Not to the 
outside, not to mere circumstances, “ Ye 
shall find rest,” said he, “to your souls.” 
He will be fundamental. We cannot get 
this great Teacher and Worker to be 
superficial. When he gives rest, it is to 
the soul; when he would have us build a 
house, it is upon the rock. He would 
have been more popular if he had been 
more superficial. Certainly, superficiality 
is popularity. Only a man here and there 
ean understand the real speaker, can get 
under his words to his tone, soul, his blood. 
The clown hasthe multitude. Christ will 
give us rest—‘‘to our souls,” our inner- 
most life, ourimmortality; aSabbath Day 
that spreads over the whole week, and 
sanctifies every ‘ntervening moment: this 
is the gift of God, 








only by Dr. A. B. Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. 








If not, why not? No other wheels in 

the world stand so high in the estima- 

tion of cyclists, because Waverleys are 

built on honest value lines, and the 

a receives full value for the 
vestinent. 
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Art Catalog Mailed on Applicatic 
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An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun 
The book “A Model Superintendent "’ shows how a good superin- 


study ; with the teachers ;.in the desk ; 
with the scholars; among the 


3 
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: A Model Superintendent 
+ 

> 4 By H. Clay Trumbull 

; 

¢ 

z theory. 

> 4 tendent actually did his work: In the 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested | 
ndorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D.S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. 


schools.""— The Examiner and Chronicie. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novite to the methods 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 


records ; at special service. It 
is a sketch of the life and work 
of Henry P. Haven, of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee. 





188 pages (5% 7% inches), 
















Hew Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser 
is a Fy dressi 

with drawers instead o 
the bottom is as accessible as 
the top. Costs no more than 


Trank 
ease, 
trays; 





portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1. 
postpaid, by the publishers. 
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bound in cloth, with fine~-steel 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When God gives light, it is not a gas- 
jet, or a candle-flame, or a corner-lamp, 
but a light that fills the firmament with 
blushing glory. So, when God gives 
peace, it is not an opiate, it is a satisfac- 
| tion of soul. How does the doctor bring 
| health to the cheek? You look on the 
| reviving child, and say, “See how his 
cheek begins to bloom again! Dear little 
one, what has the doctor done to you? 
Has he painted that cheek with a tender 
vermilion? Is this enamel?’”’ ‘“ No,” 
saith the little one, “the doctor has not 
touched my cheek.” ‘Then how has he 
made it bloom?” “By touching my 
lite-springs; by touching the blood, by 
touching the heart, by touching she inner 
| reality of things ; touching that, this bloom 
|has come.” It is so Christ gives rest: 
|not from the outside, not by a readjust- 
| ment of circumstances, but by a purifica- 
| tion of soul. Said he, “‘ Morvel not that 
| I say unto you, Yo must be born again.” 

How does Spring clothe the woods with 
foliage’ Has Spring a thousand hireling 
| gardeners, whom she sends out with bas- 
Pe and tons of green stuff, that these 
hirelings may pin them on the bare 
| branches of the tree, saying, “See now, 
this is spring”? No bird would be 
| cheated by such ~reen; no bird would 
sing behind such curtains. Spring brings 
with it a climate, an atmbspherc, a great 
inclusive relation to roots and natural 
forces and healing ministrieé; and when 
the little bud comes out it brings eternity 
| with it; it says to the poet’s ear, “‘ This is 
| what all eternity meant, to bring forth 
| beauty; now the birds are alive with 
|song, now the woods are painted from 
| the roots.” 
| Are you trying to bring rest to your own 
soul? You will never do it; you are try- 
ing to perform a miracle which is impos- 
sible. Only the Creator of the soul can 

handleitthoroughly, completely, eternally. 
Something fundamental mustoceur, There 
is no rest to an accusing conscience. Let 
us drink and be merry; beat the drum, 
‘sound the clarion, fill the air with reso- 
, mance; now, where art thou? 
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“ Here in the soul, in the old place; and 
wheu [ rise I queuch all this wild music, 


- I bring silence, I bring fear.” Nodoubt, 


for a moment, the opiate succeeds; 
doubt, for the time being, you went behind 
doors, and drank something, and rubbed 
your lips, and came out, and said, “‘ Now 
it is forgotten!” And yet, when the com- 
pany all went away, and the last footfall 
died on the night air, that white thing was 
there, that specter, that horrible face, that 
rin of mockery, that frown of pane 
Fou cannot kill that serpent; on 
can get at it, and strangle its cruel throat, 
Let God have way in your poor life, and 
vad will make all things new. 


you 
do the 
mending 


Not the Merchant. 

He wants to make as much as he can by 
selling you inferior tindings which he 
claims are “‘just as good’’ as S. H. & M. 
But you do the mending. Insist on having 


owe™ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 
If your dealer will a supply you we 








Send for complies,  powving labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M, Co. Box 699, New York City. 


IDEAL SPRING BEDS 


Our Booklet, “ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” 
fllastrating and describing them, sent free. An up- 
to-date pocket map of your state, sent on receipt of 
three two-cent stamps. 

Fostxr Bxos. M'F'G Co., 13 Clay &t., Utica, N.Y. 















FRENCH CANNAS © mae 


only 15 cente. 
PALM CHEAP! 


rn ane ~ Sakaki Seas 
-priced at the North. 
@ grow them at a mini- 
mum of cost, and to intro- 


duce to the general 

pabiie, we will mail a fine. 
thy t—and a 

our cata’ which telle just 

how to Palms in the 

twine to any ad- 

dress for only 20 cts. Or 


‘or with fine yt plate of Ted 
and Blue Water Lilies, mailed free to applicants. 








Pansy —!) colors 


it j ites mixed, all wonderful, colors. 
pkt. Sweet Px Eckford’s Mixed. over 30 k' splendid. 
Dhinese Pinke—mixed colors 


, hard and very showy. 
qugeees chow 





ng ae ae Dg 0 


t. xed, « wonderful selection of colors. 
Pit Migmencife mises gi signee, fete; ragrnt 
pkt. san \e—very 
pat._Ey na Flow colors flowers for yrs. 
pk. er 100 kinds that grow bloom. 
@ bulbs earl ‘ 
Pte i. one each of W Pink, 
































Baby’s 
Clothes 


(as well asthe baby) should 
be washed with pure soap 
for two reasons—First: for 
the sake of the baby’s 
health; Second: for the 
sake of the clothes. You 
can safely wash them with 


the perfect soap. It will make them sweet and c/ean without 
doing any damage. It is really the only soap with which to 

# wash fine fabrics or delicate laces. Sold by all dealers at the 
price of common soap. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 








fp SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
MorSe Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.USA. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 











CHOICE ROSES at 5 cents 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION of 
20 ROSES for $1, prepaid by mail. 
The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
in: hes high, and will bloom freely this summer, either in 
Br ts Or p fanted in yard, They are hardy ever-bloomers. 
lease examine the lelow list of 20 choice fragrant monthly 
roses, and see if you can duplicate them anywhere for an 
amouut re fem as@i. They are nearly all new kinds. We 
——- hem to reach you in good condition. We also 
guarantee them to _ the dollar's worth of 
roses you ever 
Augusta Vi — wg — “white, always in bloom 
Champion of the W orld (new), rich bright pink, finest 
Marion Dt Star of Gold, the queen of all ye low’ roses. 
Dingee, wo Bs yd crimson in clusters. 
RO deSoupert,e ey * aueeepiweyein bloom. 
Bridesmetas ren pink, none better. eart rdens, 
deep golden yellow. Searlet jet Bedder, the richest of all red roses. 
Senator Me sNagghton. be lovely canary yellow. Sunset, iad 
highly colored. Franeci er, Coppery yellow and and peac 
Marie Guillot, tne createst Of 1 all pure white ron 
bant, amber rose, tinged apricot yellow. Mad 
salmon and rosy flesh. Grace Darli . Clear maroon red passing to lake, 
elecant. Cat me Mermet, every y’s favorite, Md. de Watte- 
ville, rosy blush, bordered dee crimson. Rheingold, beautiful shades 
ofsaffronandtan. Md. Wele aE pe ed with copper and 
orange. Md. Heste, immense large 4 double pure whit te, very fragrant. 
We will alsosend our Iron Clad Collection of 14 hardy roses, all different col- 
rs, . Try aset. 2) Chrysanthemums, all prize ero $i. 16 Geraniums, 
doubie and single flowered and scented. $l. 15 choice Begonias, different kinds, $1. 40 packets choice flower 
8, all different kinds, si. Our handsome, illustrated catalog, describing above roses, plants, and all seeds, 
mailed for 30 cts. stamps. Don’t place your order before see ng our prices, we can save you money. 
We have large two-year-old roses for immediate effect. Liberal premiums to club raisers, or how to get your 
seeds and plantsfree. Weure the largest rose growers in the world, Our salesof rose plants alone last 
gy = ge a million and a half. When you order roses, plants, and seeds, you want the yery best. Try 
ress, GOOD & REESE CO., Box 42, Champion City Gree . o. 
a mention tbs genes fe Pp ty nhouses, Springfleld, 
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ie eee sumales othe 2 trial to 4 
} x -! = rel known Philade pa, firm o firm of pom SnEOt Th® most beaut fal novelties 
been grown at path FORDHOOK FARM. 






é contains one packet each of the new Amaran- 
38 thas, Coleus-Leaved, with large leaves of 


colors ; Asters Fordhook Faveor- 





Hy ions eicam, Burpee’s Defiance, flowers as large and double as a 
ia;” New elianth Doub “s 
tiful; M tte, Giant Gabrie ie, ease le ‘ite no one would believe a sunflower could beso beau- 


flower-heads; Nasturtiums, Fordhook Finest 
beaut tal pew teppei of Madame Gunter; Three New Pans les, Kaiser Freder- 
Petu Burpee’s Defiance, Giant Em- 
ortensiefiora, like the Hydrangea in its 

1 th oe tenses four feet $130 

y other amount to 
we will, however, ten varieties. with full directions for culture printed on 
Complete te COLLECTION for for any 25 CENTS, or five complete ions for 
d guarantee 


$1.00. ‘We hope to make perfect sa’ ion to 
To every ose whe oaks for BURPEE’S ‘FARM ANNUAL for { 896 


book > ie to pages, known as ** The lead rican alogue.” 
TO-DAY as this a FF. may — a and such ra yn ad 


ms co lntio money. W, ATLEE 'BURPEE & Cl CO.,PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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want ¢ sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 





THIS 


HIGHT ROBE 


of Fine Muslin, V- 
shaped Yoke, Trim- 
med with Openwork 
Embroidery and Fin- 
ished with Ribbon 
Bow, Extra Large 
Sleeves, Full Length 
and Width and Well 
Made. Sizes, 13 to 
16 inches, neck 
measure. 


79° 


? Hl (Postage 16c. ndditional.) 
EQUALLY AS CREAT BARCAINS 
CAN BE OBTAINED THROUCH OUR 


ILLUSTRATED 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


(Spring and Summer number ready March 15.) 


MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


Contains over 2,000 il) ions of orticles ier the adorn- 
ment of the person and the beautifying of your — 
Your money refunded for any good 
proving auth vibe U.S nud express pa ‘a ‘. 
all parts of t (when ordcrs amount to 
stated —_ = f postal to book com order for 
pasetegee | ( eety h 15), consisé ding of 112 ‘illus- 
ted pages, with Special Bargain 8 


H. C.F KOCH & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 


West 125th St. “sts"Svenuce: New York 














A Double 
Set 


of semi-spiral curves, 
one set up against the 
other. Splendid en- 


amel, polished points 


—that’s the cuprp 
hair pin. It sticks 
where it’s stuck. 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Makersofthefamous ~ 
DgLONG Hook and Eye, 











is needed nowhere more than in « suspender back. 
Ftd strongest suspender back ever made is Harris 

Fig Beek his nd the Harris Wire buckle are two 
be the special features of the 


HARRIS WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDERS. 


Btouter, oa handier and more durable than any 
other suspenders ever invented. Sold by furnishers 
or sent by mail for 2%, 80 or 7éc. a pair. 


Bend 10 cents—stamps or silver—for a fine 
silk watch fob with warranted gold-piate! 
buckle, together with an iliustratea book 


that will tell you all ahout the . - ne 
WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER CO., + WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 













A BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER SEEDS 


joe Annualts 

lererooe "s Staroriten, at 
new, fresh sceds, sure 4 
grow and bioom this season, 
Pansy, # colors and 
markings; Phiox,2 colors; 
Verbena, lS colors; Pinks 
10 colors; Petunia, 10 col- 
ors; Asters, 12colors; Bal- 
sam, 8 cofors; Swoot 
Peas, colors; Migno- 
nette and Sweet Alyssum. 


OR (2 GE TS and the name end ed- 
gree of tye ef ot ro 





Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as*the genuine. a 


Plaster 









com “Ietsacilestion. 6 ae whe. ——s the ton : 
aie les SONAFIDE for any ordinary garden.) Th 
isa jo BONA € offer, made to introduce — 
ower esode to new a ae an ; 
tee to please you or amoun 
whic guaran oe a FAA Lf 


Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
19 and 2 Sixth Bt. So., MINNEAPOLIE, Mix. 3 

































saan eh 
asus: wees Sapo ve rerything eait ies look clean, and 


SOPvRiont. 
“*T1IS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


par it. Sapolio is a solid calee 


uring Soap, 


Labor's Lost 


Try it. 


many & woman who strives 

ae sores erect te death = ie 
as asa e 

Grougturned while Rouse deant 


Il be quickly over. 





aienkk her 
























SEE HOW FLEXIBLE! 
fn dy Bah .00; extra long waist. 

| Een rng hey Mere 
tay Heecaye Ra und restraint, 


saatia cock such h eupbors ing and im- 
9 GOOD 


FERRI SENSE 


sees sng WAIST 


Made in all sizes for You d 

laren alee hoy yy short Tis h or low 
ren's 

ae to $2. For sale by pall sornlbere. 


~~ ~~ 





























Send a postal card re- 
uest a Treatis~ on 














BEAUTY ana ECONOMY 
, Use 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


LIQUID PAINTS 


THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSES 


s@- FREE BY MAIL oeve 


with samples of 56 colors 
aede FREE BY MAIL “Ga 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 





Municipal 


are the same as 


Government 


Bonds serptive “5% 


Teewenries & CO. 
ona > ead INCORPORATED 
Bonds ==": Bieter in- 318 First Nat’l Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


vuvuvre 


ASBESTOS 


Illustrated designs of Cottages . 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


ee believe in pure food, you buy the best flour, the 


het 


the best sugar, yet you have not tried the 


ing powder unless you have used Cleveland’s. 
“ Pure and Sure.” 


Cleveland 


But judge for yourself. Try a can. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 





O MISREPRESENTATION on the 
part of our agents tolerated or of 
dealers or painters necessary. You 


know just what you are getting when you 
have painting done with 


Pure White Lead 


(see list of brands, which are genuine) and 
Pure Linseed Oil. 
ing something else said to be “just as good.” 
Any. desired shade or color may be easily 
produced by using Nationa, Leap Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Don’t be misled by try- 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 
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Principles and Practice 


A series of brief essays 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Bach volume 
complete in 
itself... 


1. Ourselves and Others 
2. Aspirations and Influences 
3. Seeing and Being 
4. Practical Paradoxes 
5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing 


These essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with funda- 


mental principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life. 


Into each 


of the six volumes are clustered those essays which bear a logical relation to 
one another and to a truth common to them all. 
This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book (6% 4% inches), 


is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in a box. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 


cents a volume for less 


than a set. 


paid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. 


Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














VICKS 


aun ony DousLE SWEET Pra, Bride of Niagara 


povntins True to Name. 
ic, Per vy 25c. 

LO RA L Half ph a 

Try a packet. 


a3 =v Crimson Re Rambler Rose only 15¢. 


Vicxs Firorat Gurpe for 1896 


\. 
4 Erso of Double Sweet Pe ome Roves. Black. 
Raspberry, New ‘omato, 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order, 


really rres—or free with an order for any of the above. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 





Mixed varieties. 
eas 
Sweet P ——_—__—_—— !".. 40 cents, 


Half Ib. 25 cts., quarter Ib. 16 cts. 


i 












Ti 
Be 
g 6 
a 
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BICYCLES 
Standard of the World. 


$4QQ =—_ Batter Bicyctes are 


To all Alike. ~ $80, $60, 
The Art ‘pleyetee fs of Cotuatie and 





Hartford you call 
upon an olumbia agent; by mail 
for two nt stamps, 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Branches and Agencies in nearly every 

















town. If we are not ly repre- 
sented in your ty pif know. 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 


perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 


us send you the Index; frée. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 
; 


deailersi Sarees, Wor 
@tc..in the United States. pend hor eesenanaelt 











Educational 





The Thomas Foreign 
Tourist Company 


Charterers of the fine steamship ‘‘Ohio” of the 

International Navigation Company, and which 

has been recently remodeled for strictly 
First-Class Pleasure Cruise 


Will leave Philadelphia 
Saturday, March 28, 1896 
For a seventy days’ trip to 
Spain, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, France, etc. 


Cost, $425 and upwards. For illustrated itinerary and 
full information, write or apply to 


Thomas Foreign Tourist Co. 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








Do not Stammer 


Stee o Put 


hiet on stammering. Can refer to 
Sof = uD. we ne S Co. , publishers of The Sun- 
FOUNDED 18h. 
parol S. Johnston 
Principal and Founder 





Di htihiliaatltainrllslie 
i i i i i i 
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‘__"rrrreyr, 





Are known as THE BEST. 
stamp for nt Denee'e GaRBDEN Gatexpan FOR 


pular flowers. It descri 


. odeytning new and old, of arn 


—rvrvevevesveerereeereeerereerererererererermeeeeeeeee 





RELIABLE SEEDS: 
PLANTS and BULBS 7 


pests poet enenwben the best cost no more? Send postage 
plates on cover, 
HENRY A. DREEP., 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. { 


richly fllustrated ; two co 


‘-ewr.rerererrrerereeereeeereee 


CUCCCCOOOCO 





vrrerereeeeeererrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrs 








Mallory Steamsh 

Delightful ocean tri +f 

of yy 
Tickets all win r 


Texas, 5 
=, ee ee 
& Co., 2, E. 











eee Stammerers: Sssssae= 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publishers will refund to 


Should, however, an 
subscriters 


advertisement of 
any money that they lose 


So trata commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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